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“JULES ROCHARD’S EASY MUSIC 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 
FAVOURITE MELODIES 


Comprised within 5 Pages, carefully Fingered and 
specially Arranged to suit Small Hands, Octayves 
being entirely excluded, 

ARRANGED BY 


JULES ROCHARD. 


AIR, LOUIS XIII. - French Air. 
BEAUTIFUL DANUBE W ALTZES | - - Strauss, 
BEAUTIFUL DREAMS - - - - W.C. Levey. 
BELLS OF ABERDOVEY - - - Welsh Air. 


BID ME DISCOURSE - Bishop. 
BY the MARGIN of FAIR ZUR 1 H's sw ATERS - Swiss Air. 





CANADIAN BOAT SONG Moore. 
CHERRY RIPE - 7 - - ©. E. Yorn. 
DI PESCATORE (“ Lucre ds Borgia”) . - Donizetti. 
FSMERALDA - - - - - W.C., Levey. 
FRA DIAVOLO ° - - - - - - Auber. 
GENTLE ZITELLA - T. Cooke, 
HARMONIOUS BLAC KSMITH | - - - Handel. 
HALLELUJAH CHORUS (** Messiah”) - - Hande). 
LA DONNA E MOBILE . - . - - . Verdi. 
LA Cl DAREM - - - - - Mozart. 
MIGNONEITE - - - 8. Champion 
MORGEN BLATTER WwW ALT Strauss. 
ONLY - Virginia Gs abriel. 
PILGRIMS OF THE NIG HT - Faber. 
SEE THE CONQUERING HERO COME 3 - Handel 
TELL ME, MY HEART- Bishop. 
THE tt LER OF THE DEE - - Old English Melody. 
THE WEDDING MARCH - - - Mendelssohr, 
THE BRITISH GRENADIERS old English Melody. 
rHE MAGIC OF MUSIC” - - . W. C. Levey, 
THE TROUBADOUR - - - French Air. 
THE CARNIVAL OF VENICE - . . 
WEBER'S LAST WALsS - - - ° 
WILLIAM TELL - - - - Rossini. 
PRICE TWO SHILLINGS EACH. 





LONDON: * 
DUFF & STEWART, 147, OXFORD STREET. 
* This Work follows the “ Amusixa Sxarcuxs.” 


J. T. HAYES 


Church Publisher and Bookseller, 


LYALL PLACE, EATON SQUARE, 
Would draw the attention of Town and Country Clergy and Laity 
to his now having a Central Branch at 


1, HENRIETTA ST., COVENT GARDEN, 


Where, besides his own Publications, he has on sale a good 
selection of those of other Church Firms. 


~ WORKS PUBLISHED BY J. T. HAYES. 
CHURCH STORIES for SUNDAYS, HOLY-DAYS, 








&c. (90 in all.) By C. A. JONES, Author of ‘Saints of 
Old,” &e. Tn Fifteen Pac kets, each ls., postage, 1jd. In 
4 Vols , cloth, each 6s.; pc rtage, 4jd. Separated.) Also in 


4 thinner Vola, %s. 64. “each ; vostage, Sd. 

** Amongst the Church stories of lat» years we have not met | 
any that for simple beauty, variety of life, aud power of clothing | 
high teaching in language which the young can take in, rivals 
this series.”"—Church Work. 

DAYS at LEIGHSCOMBE, 2s.; by Post 2s, 2d. 

* Extremely good : well told."—Literary Churchman. 

‘A prettier story was never written.”—Guardian, 

*Charmingly told : full of interest.”—Church Review, 

** An attractive little tale.”"—Church Times. 

FROM DARKNESS to LIGHT: a New Confirma- 
tion Tale, 2s. 6d. ; by Post 28. Sd. 

“A really beautiful story.” Literary Churchman, 

* An excellent tale for boys.” a, hurch Times 

By Rev. 8 


CURILOSITIES of OLDEN TIMES. 
“Pure amusement, but of a high and recondite character. 


BARING-GOULD. 6s., by Post 6s. 4d. 
A repertory of the oddest and drollest articles imaginable, 
from which it is hard to break away until the whole store has 
been examined,”—Guardian. 


OSWALD; a Tale for Boys: on Reverence at 
Divine Worship. 1s. 6d., by Post 1s, 8d. 
** The story is most interesting."—Church Times. 
** Pretty ; pleasantly written.”—Literary Churchman. 


WAYLAND WELL. ANewTale. By C. A.M. W. 
5a., by Post Ss. 5d. 
“Well written, full of useful suggestions and warning—to 
young ladies esp: scially,” '—Literary Churchman, 
** Exceedingly interesting.” —Churchman’s Companion, 


NORWEGIAN TALES. Preface by the Rey, 8S. 
BARING-GOULD, 8s. 64.; by Post 8s. 9d. 

**Some are quaint and pretty ; and some have a little dash of 
hamour in them, Here and there the style reminds one of 
Fouqué’s charming stories.”—Guardian. 

TALES of KIRKBECK. First, Second, and Third 
Series. By Author of ‘Cousin Eustace,” &c. Three Vols. 
separated), cach 3a. 6d.; by Post 3s. 10d, 

* Too po pular to need more than passing mention. 
ull « f sound, wholesume teaching.”"—Guardian. 

“Brief sketches from real life ; and most amongst the poor. 
Thore is a strong view of cheerful resignation, as well as practical 
piety throughout.” —Churchman, 


They are 





Hayes's Catalogue on application, 





J. T. HAYES, LYALL PLACE, EATON SQUARE; anp 4, 


THE 


SONGS OF WALES 


CONSISTING OF A 


REPUBLICATION OF THE COLLECTIONS 
OF JOIN PARRY (BARD ALAW) AND 
GEORGE THOMSON. 


With the addition of other Melodies that have not 


hitherto appeared in a Vocal Form. 


ADAPTED TO ENGLISH WORDS. 


WITH ACCOMPANIMENTS FOR 
PIANO OR HARP. 


EDITED BY 


JOHN THOMAS. 


(PENCERDD GWALIA,) 


Harpist to Her Majesty the Queen. 


THE ABOVE WORK WILL BE FOLLOWED BY 


A COMPREHENSIVE COLLECTION 


OF 


“ALL THE WELSH MELODIES EXTANT, 
WITHOUT WORDS, 


And with the addition of all the Traditional and 


Historical facts connected therewith. 


The whole of tho Melodies will be arranged in a 
concise form for the Piano or Harp, under the 


supervision and Editorship of 


JOHN THOMAS, 


(PENCERDD GWALIA,) 


Harpist to Her Majesty the Queen, 





LONDON : 
J. B. CRAMER AND CO,, 





HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 


201, REGENT STREET, W, 








bons hs 
INSLEYS’ MAGAZINE 


AN whew MONTHLY, 
PRICE ONE SHILLING 


OURT AND SOCIAL LIFE IN 


FRANCE UNDER NAPOLEON th k > 
late FELIX WHITEHURST. 2 vols. ‘tro. =. By the 


LD ROME AND NEW ITA ITALY. By B 


EMILIO CASTELAR. Translated } 
ARNOLD. 1 vol. 8vo. vm. ARTHUR 


HE SHUTTLECOCK PAPERS. > 


a 
Book for an Idle Hour. By J. ASHBY srr 
1 vol. crown 8vo. . ry SUeaay. 


ADAME DE SEVIGNE, HER Con. 











RESPONDENTS and CONTEMPORARIES, By th 
COMTESSE DE PULIGA. 2 vols. 8vo., with Portraits, 
OREIGN BIOGRAPHIES, ‘By 


WILLIAM MACCALL. 2 vols., 8vo. 
er cen Berens ae Di: ott 
NORTHODOX LONDON ; or, Phases 

of Religious Life in the Metropolis. By tl . C 
MAURICE DAVIES, D.D. 1vol., 8vo, lig 2B & 


ICKETS IN THE WEST; or, the 
Twelve in America. By R. A. FITZGE RA ». Wi 
Portrait and Illustrations. 1 —. f 5s. wets 


HE EARL’S PROMISE: a New Novel, 


By Mrs. J. H. RIDDELL. 8 vols, 


HE SQUIRE’ S GRANDSON: 





a Tale 
of a Strong Man’s Weakness. By ROBERT ST. JOHN 
CORBET, Author of ‘‘The Canon’s Daughters,” “Church and 
Wife,” &e. In 8 vols. 


- PAIR OF BLUE EYES. By the 
Author of “‘ Under the Greenwood Tree,” &c. 8 vols, 


NHE BELLE OF BELGRAVIA. A 
New Novel. By G. W. GARRETT, 2 vols, 


Re. S DAUGHTERS. By E. DYNE 


FENTON. 


Ho: SWEET HOME. By Mrs. J, 
H. RIDDELL: 8 vols. 


OBERT ORD’S ATONEMENT. A 


Novel. By the Author of ‘ Nellie’s Memories.” 3 vols 


LIVIA’S LOVERS. A New Novel. 


8 vols. 


INSLEY BROTHEBS, 
8, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 





























AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 


BRINGING THEM 
WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL, 


THe BEST anv CHEAPEST 
SEWING MACHINES 


IN THE WORLD. 
THE NEW HAND MACHINES 
From £4. 10s. 
Are Superior to all others of their class. 








GROVER AND BAKER, 
150, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 





EVERY MACHINE GUARANTEED. 
InstTRvoTion GRATIS. 


Dlustrated prospectus and Samples of Work sent post free, 








NES 


lass. 


), 


at free, 
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SS 
THE “BEST ROOM.” 





There was 2 parlour in the house, a room 

To make you shudder with its prudish gloom. 
The furniture stood round with such an air, 
There seemed a ghost in every formal chair ; 
Each looked as it had scuttled to its place, 

And pulled extempore a Sunday face, 

Too snugly proper for a world of sin, 

Like boys on whom the minister comes in. 

The table fronting you with icy stare, 

Strove to look witless that its legs were bare, 
While the black sofa, with its horse-hair pall, 
Gloomed like the bier for comfort’s funeral. 
Two pictures graced the wall in grimmest truth, 
Mister and Mistress W. in their youth— 

New England youth, that seems a sort of pill, 
Half wish I dared, half Edwards on the Will, 
Bitter to swallow, and which leave a trace 

Of Calvinistic colic on the face. 

Between them, o’er the mantel, hung in state 
Solomon’s Temple, done in copper-plate ; 
Invention pure, but meant, we may presnme, 
To give some Scripture sanction to the room. 
Facing this last, two samplers you might see, 
Each with its urn and stiffly weeping tree, 
Devoted to some memory long ago 

More faded than their lines of worsted woe ; 
Cut paper decked the frames against the flies, 
Tho’ none e’er dared an entrance who were wise ; 
And bushed asparagus, in fading green, 

Added its shiver to the Franklin clean. 

When first arrived, I chilled a half-hour there, 
Nor dared deflower with use a single chair : 

I caught no cold, yet flying pain could find 

For weeks in me—a rheumatism of mind. a 


O. Wenpett Houmes. 








PROVINCIAL. 





Dr. Corry’s capital panorama of Ireland is now 
being exhibited in Manchester. 





The Jubilee Singers have been very successful in 
Manchester and the neighbourhood. 





Mr. Saker’s splendid pantomime, ‘‘ Little Lalla 
Rookh,” still draws crowded houses to the Alexandra 
Theatre, Liverpool. 





Mr. De Jong announces that unless he is better 
supported, his Popular Concerts at Manchester will 
not be continued next season. 





Mr. Frederick Maccabe who had been announced 
to give two entertainments in Manchester this week, 
has had to postpone them on account of his illness. 





The burlesque * Lurline” is a great success at 
the Prince of Wales Theatre, Liverpool. Miss Marie 
Longmore and Mr. John L. Hall are exceedingly 
clever, and are great favourites. 





Miss Bessie Aitken, the popular Scotch ballad 
singer, has been singing at two concerts at St. 
George’s Hall, Liverpool, also at the Saturday and 
Monday evening concerts at the Concert Hall. 





Herr Ernst Pauer’s lectures this week at the 
Antient Concert Room, Dublin, on the General 
History of Music, with his illustrations on the piano- 
forte, are most interesting, and specially instructive 
to the student of music. 





Mr. Hallé produced ‘St. John the Baptist,” by Mr, 
Maclarren, at his last concert. It was an immense 
fuecess, the large Free Trade Hall being crowded 
With a most appreciative audience, who fully ratified 
the verdict of the Bristol Festival audience. 





Mr. F. Unger gave the first of a series of Chamber 
Concerts at the Town Hall, Manchester, on Monday 
last, The program was choice, and each piece was 
capitally played by the concert-giver, assisted by 

- Lavigne, Bauerkeller, Grosse, Raspi and Bahr. 





The Rev. Alfred J. H. Cummings, the brother of 
*w Aevomplished tenor vocalist, has been appointed 





to the living of St. Paul’s, Truro. He has had much 
success in his previous ministrations, and brings to 
his new post, good voice and physique, energy, and 
experience. 

‘The Harper's Grave,” a new song by Brinley 
Richards, was sung by Miss Edith Wynne, recently 
at Liverpool, with great success. The poem (by the 
Rev. Llewellyn Thomas), won the Banting Prize at 
Ruthin Eisteddfod, 1868. The proceeds of the song 
are to be devoted (by the wish of Mr. W. Banting), 
to the funds of the Welsh School at Ashford. 

The other evening, as Mr. Callender’s company 
was performing “ True as Steel” in the Theatre, 
King’s Lynn, a boy in the gallery, struggling to 
obtain a front place, fell over into the pit. Fortu- 
nately his fall was broken by a chandelier over the 
dress-circle, or he would probably have been killed. 
As it was, two of the audience, upon whom he fell, 
were seriously injured. The scene caused by the 
smash of glass, the shrieking and fainting of women, 
and the rush to the doors, is said to have been in- 
describable. 

The little town of Kells in the County Meath has 
lately had such an awakening from its slumbers that 
it will be strange if it ever go asleep again. A few 
evenings after the Hunt Ball, an amateur concert 
was given in the Court House for the poor of the 
neighbourhood, which was most successful, but not 
more so than it deserved. In addition to local talent 
several members of the Amateur Musical and 
Dramatic Society, Dublin, gave ‘their services. An 
attractive program was provided, of which the special 
features were “‘Oh luce di quest’ anima” the ‘ Mise- 
rere’ scene from “Jl Trovatore’ and the duets 
*“Sull’ aria” and “I saw from the beach,” all 
excellently rendered. 

The Liverpool Philharmonic Society gave a concert 
on Tuesday last. The following was the program :— 
Overture, ‘‘ Isles of Fingal,’ Mendelssohn; Aria, 
‘‘Deh vieni’ (Mozart), Mdme. Sinico; Chorus, 
‘‘ Nightingale,” Handel; Solo and Chorus, from 
“St. Cecilia ” (Benedict), Mdlle. Titiens and chorus}; 
Symphony, No. 1, C minor, Cowen; Overture, 
‘Siege of Corinth,” Rossini; Aria, ‘ Zeffiretti 
lusinghieri ’ (Mozart), Mdlle. Titiens; Solo Piano- 
forte, ‘‘ Rondo brillant,” with orchestral accompani- 
ment (Mendelssohn), Mr. Cowen; Aria, “ Vien’ un 
giovin” (Weber), Mdme. Sinico; Duet, ‘ Deh 
conti” (Bellini), Mdlle. Titiens and Mdme, Sinico ; 
Madrigal, ‘Fire, fire,’ Morley; Overture, ‘Le lac 
des Fees,” Auber. Conductor Sir Julius Benedict. 





The pantomimes at Manchester are in advance of 
previous efforts of late years in that city. The 
Theatre Royal presents ‘‘ Bluj King Hal,’’ good 
scenery and acting above the average atoning for the 
stupid libretto. Messrs. F. Hall and Maclagan, 
Miss Violet Granville, and Miss M. West, are all 
greeted with much applause. The Prince’s Theatre 
is the most successful, although closely approached 
by the Queen’s. At the former a more magnificent 
spectacle has never been seen in Manchester; it is 
one continuous dazzle. The Queen’s Theatre 
“ Little Jack Horner” is well written, well mounted, 
and well acted. Special attention has been paid 
this year to the music, which reflects greatly to the 
credit of Messrs. Plumpton, (Royal), Collier, 
(Prince’s), and Brousil, (Queen’s). 





Mr. Kuhe’s Brighton festival will begin in the 
Dome of the Brighton Pavilion on Tuesday, Feb. 
10th, and end on Monday, Feb. 23rd, when the 
‘“* Messiah” will be performed for the benefit of Mr. 
Kuhe. On former occasions we have pointed out 
that, though a private enterprise, Mr. Kuhe’s 
series of concerts exceeds in dimensions, and equals 
in musical value, most of those festivals which are 
the result of associated effort. This year Mr. Kuhe 
does not in the least abate his claim to public 
sympathy and support. He will give, with the 
benefit already mentioned, ten performances, at 
which a large number of important works will be 
presented, including, as novelties, Sir Julius 
Benedict's symphony, Mr, Randegger’s cantata, 





‘* Fridolin,” and Mr. Sullivan’s oratorio, “ The Light 
of the World,” each conducted by the composer. 
Among the more familiar selections are ‘St. Paul,” 
the “Stabat Mater” of Rossini, and “ Elijah,” 
while about fifteen large orchestral works have a 
conspicuous place. These things speak for them- 
selves, and no word of ours is necessary to enforce 
their interest and attraction. Turning to the 
executive arrangements, we find a complete or- 
chestra, headed by Mr. Carrodus, and including our 
most eminent players; the chorus of the Brighton 
Sucred Harmonic Society, under Mr. Taylor, is 
again engaged, and prominent among the twenty- 
one vocal soloists are Mesdames Sherrington, 
Wynne, Gaetano, Alvsleben, and Patey; Messrs, 
Sims Reeves, Cummings, Rigby, Lloyd, Lewis, 
Thomas, and Santley. Mr, Kuhe will be the solo 
pianist, and will share with his tried associate, Mr, 
I’, Kingsbury, the conductor's duties. | 








CONCERTS. 

The Crystal Palace concert of Saturday had two 
novelties in the program: a symphony of Haydn's 
in E minor, and a MS. concerto for organ and 
orchestra by Mr. Henry Gadsby, author of the 
“Andromeda” overture. The symphony, catalogued 
as Letter I, was brought forward by Sir Julius 
Benedict in 1872. It is quite in Haydn's most 
genial manner; is written for strings, two oboes, 
and two horns, yet is rich in orchestral device, 
despite the paucity of the instruments. The bright- 
ness of the old master receives its best illustration 
in the opening allegro, and his scholarship comes 
out in the minuet, a canon on the octave for violins 
and basses. The adagio is a lovely movement—full 
of charming melody; and the whole work was 
received with warm approval. Mr. Gadsby’s con- 
certo is a decidedly clever composition which will 
advance the young composer’s reputation. It is 
made up of three movements—Allegro, Larghetto, 
and Finale, allegro giocoso, and the elaboration of the 
work shows a certain original power gratifying to 
recognise in days when individuality is rare among 
composers. In the first movement the subjects are 
well contrasted; and the interest of the work is 
fairly kept up thence to the end. The burden of 
execution is pretty evenly balanced between organ 
and orchestra. . The first instrument was played by 
Dr. Stainer, and Mr. Manns conducted the band. 
Mr. Gadsby was loudly called for, and hearty demon- 
strations confirmed his success. The remaining 
orchestral pieces were Weber's “ Jubilee” overture ; 
Beethoven's “ Leonora”’ (No. 8); and some tortuous 
and tedious variations by Veit on the Russian 
hymn. This fine piece of music Veit did his worst 
upon, but could not utterly spoil. The vocalists 
were Madame Alvsleben and Signor Agnesi. 

The British Orchestral Society inaugurated their 
second season on Thursday with a program made up 
of music by native composers, nationality being the 
raison d@etre of this association. The first item of 
the selection (bating the Russian Hymn, played in 
honour to the Society’s patron, the Duke of Edin- 
burgh) was Bennett's overture to the Naiades, one 
of Sir Sterndale’s earliest compositions, and one in 
frequent requést. It was played a trifle slow, but 
otherwise tested the good qualities of the orchestra. 
The second number on the program was a novelty— 
Mr. Hamilton Clarke’s Saltarello in G minor, acom- 
position clever in its way, but unimportant from its 
very nature. Mr. Clarke's work comprises two sub- 
jects alternating between the original key and E flat. 
It was listened to with attention and resulted in a 
call for the composer. Mozart's B flat Concerto for 
two pianofortes, the third work, being rarely heard, 
was a welcome introduction. Mozart’s wonderfu) 
skill is nowhere more strikingly exhibited than in 
this writing for two pianofortes, in which, as the 
analyst describes it, there is ‘‘a constant interchang® 
of sally and response, making the sweetest dialogue, 
wherein neither is more principal than the other ; 
sometimes, one has the complete statement of a pro- 
position, to which the other replies at equal length ; 
sometimes the answers are brought closer, the one 
player scarcely ending a sentence when the other 
takes the notes, as it were, out of his very hands; 
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and sometimes, their colloquy assumes the naturo 
ofa dispute, so rapid are their echo and retorts, but 
this always in friendly spirit and generous rivalry.” 
The ability of Mr. Walter Macfarren is too patent to 
call for description, and Miss Linda Scates made a 
decidedly clever partner; so that the execution 
passed off with considerable credit to both artists 
and with satisfaction to the audience. The rest of 
the program may be ascertained by reference. 


Overture, “ Les Naiades,” ............ W. Sterndale Bennett. 
Saltarello, (First time of Performance) J. Hamilton Clarke. 
Scena, “ Infelice,” Misa Edith Wynne Mendelssohn. 
Concerto, E flat, for two pianofortes, 

Mr. Walter Macfarren and Miss 

Linda flcates .....0s.ccescecese.. Mozart. 
Recit. (.. Weep not my mother,” ) 


= ] ‘I dreamt I was in heaven,” [ 


(Naaman) Miss Augusta Roche ., Costa 
Symphony, (No. 8) “ Kroica,” ., . Beethoven. 


Duet, ‘‘Quls est homo,” (Stabat Mater) 
Mies Mdith Wynne and Augusta 
Roche . 1e+eee Rossini. 


Cherubini. 
Beethoven's great symphony proved the admirable 
quality of the band. The strings were very strong 
alike in number and excellence ; and the brass and 
wood instruments were fully up to the requirements 
of their tasks. Though Mr. Mount took the first 
and last movements too slowly, there was hardly 
anything as a whole to find fault with. Of the 
vocalists, Miss Wynne was suffering from indis- 
position, and though she got through ‘ Infelice" 
with very fair result, she did not attempt the 
Rossinian duet; so Miss Roche sang ‘ Fac ut por- 
tem” instead. We understand that the Duke of 
Edinburgh has promised to bring his bride to hear 
the British Orchestralists. Certainly the perform- 
ance will be worth a princess’s hearing, when names 
like Carrodus, Weist Hill, Lazarus, the Howells and 
Harper head the list of executants. At the next 
concert, on the 5th prox., the Jupiter Symphony will 
be done. 


Overture, ‘‘Les Deux Journées,” .... 


The Sacred Harmonic Society on last Friday 
delivered a carefil execution of Dy. Crotch’s oratorio 
of “ Palestine" at Exeter Hall. The revival diew 
a crowded audience. The composition had been 
well rehearsed and was given felicitously and effec- 
tively. Every member of the orchestra did his or 
her best, and Sir Michael Costa was happy in the 
manifest discipline of his forces. The most suc- 
cessful general numbers were ‘In frantic con- 
verse,” “Let Sinai tell,” and the concluding 
* Hallelujah.” The principal singers were Mdme. 
Sherrington, Miss Julia Elton, Miss Ellen Horne, 
Messrs. Cumming and Agnesi. Mdme. Sher- 
rington scored many honours; from her first 
air, “‘O Thou their guide,” down to the last, her 
slmre was most artistically and tastefully borne. 
In particular the air, ‘‘E’en they who dragged,” 
exhibited Mdme. Sherrington’s sweet voice and 
cultivation, and the duet with tenor, ‘‘ Such the faint 
echo,” was one of the gems of the performance. Mr. 
Cummings sang in a sound scholarly experienced 
fashion, as he always does. His air ‘* Vengeance 
thy fiery wing” was finely declaimed. There are 
many bass airs, and Sig. Agnesi did discredit to 
none; ho was particularly impressive in ‘ Ye 
guardian saints,” and “ Ah fruitful now no more.” 
Misses Elton and Horne and Mr. Carter were like- 
wise effective in their line. The quartet, ‘ Lo star- 
led chiefs,” is better known than other portions of 
** Palestine ;" and though not the composer's best- 
written number, always carries off a good deal of 
applause. On Friday this was one of the most 
successful of the numbers sung. The recitatives 
were of Handelian fashion,{the songs not of the 
loose order of these our days, and both were listened 
to with respect and veneration. The choruses 
were most favourably received, and will continue to 
be well received, for they are all excellent in their 
way, and masterpieces of their time. ‘ Palestine” 
has no characters and no scenes. It is free from the 
deceit, if not pretence, of the Handel dramas. 
There are no stupid love duets, no sleep songs, no 
platitudes, in the prize poem of Heber. But its un- 
varying heroic ten-syllabled line, and its long 
descriptions render it somewhat unfitted for even 
the sham of our biblical oratorios. Fortunately it 
is without ‘ the fool's part""—“ my sweet tenor in 
love ’’—and it is refreshing if only on this account. 





The oratorio is much too good to be cast on one side, 
for it has more point and wit init than is to be 
found in all our modern oratorios if rolled into one. 
It overwhelms all its German rivals of the period, 
and stands the first oratorio by any Englishman. 
Let it be compressed into an hour’s performance, 
it will meet with the public approbation, and it is 
quite powerful enough to stand alongside the Masses 
of Haydn and Mozart, or the cantatas of Weber and 
Spohr. 
The third concert of the Wagner Society was pretty 
faithfully devoted to Wagner. Eleven out of thirteen 
numbers were by that composer, and the remaining 
two were arranged by the disciple Liszt. It is true 
that the basis of these arrangements was Schubert, 
but Liszt took care judiciously to smother the original 
master. Of the Hungarian March and the Reiter- 
marsch the orchestralism was nearly all Liszt and 
scarcely any Schubert. For the rest we had selec- 
tions from the ‘‘ Meistersiinger von Niirnberg” (by 
the way it is quite time for the English press to give 
up erroneously writing this word as ‘‘ Meistersinger ”) 
namely the two chorales in Acts I. and III.; from 
“ Tannhéuser,” namely Shepherd’s chorus, Pilgrim’s 
chorus, and final chorus while Tannhiuser is dying ; 
and from the ‘* Fliegende Hollinder,” including the 
Pilot song and chorus, Senta’s ballad, the duet 
between Senta and the Dutchman, and the Sailors’ 
chorus. The execution of these various numbers 
was generally praiseworthy to a certain extent. The 
band could hardly have been better. In the first 
chorus from ‘' Die Meistersdinger”’ the verses were a 
little unsteady, but they acquired confidence as they 
proceeded. Indeed inthe Pilgerchor (** Tannhiiuser”’) 
they became a little too bold, and rather dimmed the 
Shepherd, with whose singing their distant tones are 
supposed to mingle. The instrumentation of this 
portion was admirably rendered ; indeed the efforts 
of the orchestra throughout call for great commen- 
dation. The zeal and energy of Mr. Dannreuther’s 
forces are in all executive respects entitled to esteem 
and eulogy. 

The Monday Popular concert of this week suffered 
a relapse into the usual respectable comatosity. No 
Hans von Biilow was there to rouse the dowagers 
from their slumberous approval of the well-worn 


the vocal interludes. 


Rossini’s. ‘‘ Stabat Mater.” 
were Mdlles. Corani, Weale, and Sterling, MM 


bering over 1000, conducted in excellent style by Mr 
steady improvement, alike as regards time, intonation 
was very large. 


Salaman. The vocalists were Madame Edna Hall 
Miss Leonora Braham, Miss Estelle Emrick, Messrs 


was the introduction (for the first time, as we under 





Dr, Crotch has made the bass voice the premier part. 


” 


A concert was given a few nights ago at the Quebec 
Institute under the direction of Mr. Charles K. | comedy of “ John Bull” just before Christmas has 
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Charles Salaman played upon one of these instru. 
ments, and Mr. Salaman is well-known ag an 
effective player. 

The West London and Kilburn Musical Society 
on Monday, January 26th, gave a performance of the 
“ Messiah.” The solos were well rendered by Miss 
Matilda Scott, Miss Isabel Weale, Miss Tomsot 
Miss Warwick, Mr. Greenhill, and Mr. Pratt, ‘),, 
choir sang steadily, and was well supported by the 
band. Mr. W. Beavan conducted. 








THEATRES. 





Theo great gulf fixed between English and French 
notions of humour was once more made apparent on 
Saturday night, when the side-splitting Palais Royal 
piece called “Le Réveillon” was in English disguise 
brought out at the Globe, under the title ‘ Committed 
for Trial.” These sunny French pieces, transferred 
to our misty atmosphere, seem to gather more than 
the indigenous fog around them. As with “ Tricoche 
and Cacolet” anglicised into “ Bibb and Tucker,” so 
with “ Le Réveillon” turned into the two-act fareg 
which on Saturday served to bring out on the 
theatrical stage that clever artist of ‘ entertainment” 
Mr. Arthur Cecil. The French piece is a bright, 
sparkling production, quite redolent of the soil. The 
notion of a man sentenced to imprisonment who has 
to deliver himself up within a certain time, and who 
on the eve of his incarceration meets the governor 
of the jail in a very loose circle, while all the time 
his wife’s lover has been arrested in his place under 
circumstances that warrant everybody in supposing 
him to be the husband: this notion and the details 
expanding it are entirely French, and wholly alien 
to the spirit of English comedy. In adapting a play 
of this sort, therefore, it is necessary to lop off this, 
prune away that, and twist the other out of all re- 
semblance to the original. The husband's liberty of 
giving himself up within cortain limits is turned into 
an enlargement on bail; his original committal was 
for taking a policeman’s number, and then chatfling 
the magistrate, who was a relation of his, and to 
whom he had lent money; and the governor of the 
jail in the French piece becomes an inspector of 


program. There were the old works and the old | police, played with great dryness by Mr. Compton, 
faces. Mdme. Néruda and the remainder of the| but wholly distinct from the irrepressible.governor, 
quartet, and Mr. Charles Hallé, and Beethoven’s | and proportionately disappointing to those who had 
familiar quartet in G, which has been done here | geen the original. In fact the policeman and the 
ninety times before, and Bach’s Sonata in. A major, | other characters are English, while the incidents 
and—yes, absolutely a half-novelty, or what had | and motives are still French; and tho result is a 


only been brought out once before, namely Brahms'’s | hybrid mixture of nationalities fatal to all natural 
quartet for pianoforte in G minor: a rather powerful | proportions. 


and characteristic specimen of Brahms, by the way. accomplished actor. 
Half a novelty is better than nothing new, and the elderly prodigal who runs after ballet girls and gets 
St. James’s Hall audience had reason to be grateful | into difficulties with the police, was really a triumph 
for Brahms. But it was an evening of lassitude and | of farcical comedy; make-up, voice, and gesture 
reaction ; it was the day after the ball, and the lan- | were all admirable. It was prophesied by several 
guor of von Biilow dissipation was still apparent. professional authorities present that* Mr. Cecil 


So the audience listened with sleepy enjoyment to would soon be recognised as the best “ old man” on 
Mr. Hallé, Mdme. Néruda, Sig. Piatti, Herr Ries 


and Mr. Zerbini, and were probably glad to be 
spared startling sensation, and were pleased that | new actor with anything like fair opportunities. 


nothing surprising or exciting leaped from the| We must await the real test hereafter, when Mr. 
singing of Miss Jessie Jones and Malle. Raimer in Cecil shall essay something worthy of his powers. 


Mr. Arthur Cecil is evidently an 
His impersonation of the 


the contemporary stage. A play like ‘ Committed 
for Trial” is of course inadequate to present the 


As a sentimental lover who plays the violin, and 


A fine performance was given on Thursday last | who takes off his coat for no apparent reason when 
week of the Albert Hall Choral Society: the program | alone with another man’s wife (thereby bringing 
including Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Hymn of Praise,” and} about his arrest as the husband), Mr. Montague 
The artists engaged | enters with great spirit into the humour of the 


.|character. When this person is in prison, the 


Cummings and Agnesi, the band and chorus num- | husband, in wig and gown, and assuming to be 4 


. | barrister, takes down the statement of the prisoner's 


Barnby. The chorus of this society shows signs of | relations with the wife. This scene was broadly 


,|acted—indeed defaced by excess. Miss Carlotta 


and attention to light and shade. The attendance | Addison played the part of Wagstafe’s youthful wile, 


an affected young lady, with excellent comedy. 
The late strong revival at the Gaiety of Colman’s 


, | been repeated at the morning performance of Satur- 
. | day, minus the rich humour of Mr. Charles Mathews 


Stedman and Pyatt, all of whom acquitted themselves | in the Hon. Tom Shufleton. Mr. Mathews is not in 
well. A novel feature of the evening’s entertainment | town at the present moment ; but it is much to see 


-} Messrs. Phelps and Toole in one piece, and that at 


stand) of the Steinway grand pianoforte from New| a morning performance. The Job Thornbury of Mr. 
York to the notice of an English audience, Mz, Phelps is an impersonation that no admirer of 12 
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actor should let pass ; the pathetic scene in wh ch 
the old man breaks down from accusing the child he 
has lost, and turns to find excuses for her, has few 
if any equals in the modern drama, delineated as 
Mr. Phelps delineates it. As Dennis Bulgruddery 
Mr. Toole is accompanied by roars of laughter from 
beginning to end. The réle vacated by Mr. Charles 
Mathews is now held by Mr. H. J. Montague. Of 
course no comparison can be instituted : but from 
his own point of view Mr. Montague plays the part 
with dash, spirit and effect—makes up well, and 
altogether presents the young and fast ‘ buck” of 
the period as satisfactorily as could be desired. Miss 
Carlisle and Miss Eleanor Bufton adorn a cast, the 
strength of which is further certified by the presence 
of such actors as Mr. Hermann Vezin as Peregrine 
and Mr. Lionel Brough as Dan. The comedy will 
be repeated to-morrow afternoon. 

At the Gaiety evening performances we have had 
a restoration of ‘* Bibb and Tucker,” the adaptation 
of “ Tricoche et Cacolet”’ made for the behoof of 
Messrs. Toole and Lionel Brough. These resume 
their parts of the private detectives, and with Miss 
Farren keep up the fun to a fast and furious extent. 

On Monday a morning performance took place at 
the Princess's Theatre for the benefit of the Ham- 
mersmith charitable institution known as Nazareth 
House. The whole of the company kindly gave 
their gratuitous services, and the lessee, Mr. James 
(juiver, generously paid all the advertising and other 
expenses, placing the theatre entirely free of charge 
at the disposal of the administrators of the charity. 
Unfortunately the general public did not display on 
this occasion a zeal equal to that of the liberal 
manager, and the house was by no means £0 well 
attended as had been expected. The whole of the 
proceeds were, however, handed over to the insti- 
tution without any deduction; and owing to Mr. 
(Giuiver's self-sacrifice, about fifty pounds will be 
thus contributed in aid of the resources of this 
meritorious charity. The performances comprised 
the comedietta of ‘‘ Delicate Ground,” in which Mr. 
and Mrs. Rousby appeared as Citizen Sangfroid and 
Pauline, and the opening of Mr. R. Reece’s * Little 
Puss in Boots.” 

“Le Démon du Jeu,” by Barriére and Crisafulle, 
brought out this week at the Holborn Theatre, is a 
Gymnase comedy dating from 1863, though the idea 
and outline recall Mrs. Centlivre’s ‘* Gamester,” 
which dates back 1705 and is much older than the 
Rey."G. Moore’s play with the yet remembered 
Beverley couple and Stukely. Mrs. Centlivre’s"play 
tells the story of the passion of Valere—played by 
Verbruggen—for a certain Angelica—acted by Mrs. 
Bracegirdle—which is continually interrupted by the 
mad folly of the young man in forgetting the charms 
of his Angelica and plunging into an excess of 
gaming. Angelica, in the fourth act, wins all her 
lover's money, and recovers her own picture, set in 
diamonds, which had been sacrificed by the in- 
temperate folly of her lord. At the conclusion the 
lovers are reconciled, and the play ends more cheer- 
fully than in that other ‘ Gamester,” by Moore, 
which as we all know, ends horribly with the suicide 
of Beverley by poison. In ‘Le Démon du Jeu” we 
have precisely the same idea of a story. For 
Valere, the lover, there is Raoul de Marquess of 
Hazard, the tempter, there is Hector d’Angelis, the 
false friend of Raoul, Angelica, the innocent 

ictim of all this misery, is presented by Amélie in 
the French comedy, and the incident of the diamond 
necklace is retained. But the French play ends in 
athoroughly native manner, Raoul the gambler is 
converted by the promise of a son and heir, his 
marriage having through the period of his folly re- 
mained unfruitful. This exquisitely French bit of 
sentiment “ fetched” Parisian audiences immensely. 
At the Holborn the acting is full of vigour—perhaps 
an English public may imagine the passion rather 
torn to tatters. We have certainly seen M. Schey 
ind M. Bilfeant in more congenial parts, though 
the latter is admirable in his love-scene with 
his wife. M. Monte played with great ability 
Heetor @’Angelis, the false friend. A couple of 
tidiculons English ladies—Anglaises pour rire—are 
‘mong the best impersonations, and these are played 
byreal Englishwomen—Miss Macdonald and Miss 
Muriel. It ig something creditable that tyvo native 





ladies should carry off the palm at the deservedly | tation. Miss Blanche Tucker of this city, who went 


belauded French plays. 


At the Olympic this week an addition has been) 


made to the bills by the revival of the well-known 


| 


drama ‘' All is not Gold that Glitters,’’ with a cast | 


including Miss Fowler as Martha Gibbs, Miss Marion 
Terry as Lady Valeria, Mrs. Stephens as Lady 
Leatherbridge, Mr. Henry Neville as Stephen Plum, 
Mr. W. H. Vernon as Sir Arthur Lassell, and Mr. G. 
W. Anson as Toby Twinkle. The last impersonation 
was especially effective for its broad touches of 
comedy; but the whole piece is well played, and is 
calculated to form an additional attraction. The 
“School for Intrigue” and “ Richelieu Redressed” 
keep the bills. 





ENTERTAINMENTS. 





The employés of Messrs. Marshall and Snelgrove 
gave their fourteenth annual entertainment at the 
St. George’s Hall, on Saturday evening last, in 
presence of a crowded and fashionable audience. 
The first part of the program consisted of a nigger 
concert by the “ Orinoco Minstrels,” in which Master 
Stubberfield created quite a sensation by his capital 
rendering of “‘ Dreaming of mother.” The piéce de 
resistance, however, was Mr. Wybert Reeves’s comedy 
of ‘‘ Won at Last;” here the amateurs had the in- 
valuable assistance of Miss Fanny Brough, who 
never appeared to groater advantage than in the réle 
of Constance Warburton. Praise must also be given 
to Miss E. Montague for her assumption of the 
character of Mis. IF. Warburton. Amongst the 
amateurs Messrs. Thornton and Harris as Ferdinand 
Fitzsmith and Lieutenant Warburton are deserving 
of great credit for their great care and abandon. 
Mr. Leys as Mr. A. Buchanan was slightly nervous, 
which somewhat marred an otherwise excellent 
performance. Mr. Watt as General Warburton 
played well, but did not look old enough, One of 
the best acted parts was that of Jean Stubbs by Mr. 
Miller. During the entr’actes the band, under Mr. 
Hare, performed some lively music, and a waltz 
entitled ‘‘ Love’s Sunshine,” and dedicated to Mr. J. 
C. Marshall, was deservedly encored. It is to be 
regretted that whoever had charge of the stago 
management did not prevent the Minstrels, during 
the subsequent performances, wandering about the 
place in their war paint. The scenery was not up to 
the mark, and reflects: little credit on the manage- 
ment of the St. George’s Hall. 





AMERICAN ARTISTS IN EUROPE. 

According to the Chicago Tribune, America is 
beginning to look up in the musical centres of 
Europe. For years past (says that paper), we have 
had to depend upon Europe for our musical stars. 
Gradually, however, this has ceased, and now we are 
sending singers to the Old World, who are taking 
high positions. Among soprano singers we have 
sent the two Pattis, Adelina and Carlotta; Minnie 
Hauck, who is a great favourite ; Jennie Van Zandt ; 
Miss Abbott, Kellogg’s protegée; Mrs. Moulton; 
Albani, who lately won a signal triumph in Paris 
in “ The Huguenots,” rendering the music strictly 
as written by Meyerbeer; Violetta Colville, who 


‘has just made a remarkably successful débfit at 


Piacenza, and Mrs. Hall, who also recently made a 
successful débit at the Sydenham Palace. Among 
the contralti are Adelaide Phillips and her sister 
Mathilde, both of whom are now singing at Milan; 
and Antoinette Sterling, who is all the rage at the 
Riviere concerts in London. Castle and Campbell 
are singing in English opera with great success in 
England. Charles Adams of Boston has just been 
engaged as the principal tenor at the Grand Opera 
in Vienna. Foli, the basso, who is the greatest 
oratorio singer in England, is a native of Connecticut. 
Whitney, the American basso, made a splendid repu- 
tation in England. William Lake of Washington, 
it is said, bids fair so rival Santley. Edward Dann- 
reuther, the founder and conductor of the London 
Wagner Society, is a native of Cincinnati. Jule E. 
Perkins, Mapleson’s new basso, is from Vermont. 
In addition to these, there are numerous others who, 





although now studying, haye made a brilliant repu- 


to Mdme. Garcia with letters from Lucca, has suc- 
ceeded in passing the examination for the Paris 
Conservatoire, where numerous others failed. Miss 
Amy Fay, a grandanghter of Bishop Hopkins of 
Vermont, a former pupil of Tausig and now studying 
with Liszt, has already created a sensation with 
her playing at Weimar. Katie Gaul, another 
American girl, from Baltimore, also a pupil of Liszt, 
has made a success at Weimar, in public. Miss 
Cranch of Cincinnati has passed the ordeal of a first 
appearance in Milan, with credit. Miss Julia Rive 
of Philadelphia recently played at Leipsic before one 
of the most critical audiences in Europe, and was 
enthusiastically applauded. Miss Annie Guilford of 
Lynn, Mass., is singing in opera at Leghorn with 
success. At Milan there are no less than eight 
Americans studying music, among them Miss Katie 
Smith, a daughter of Mark Smith, the actor, who is 
said to have an elegant light soprano voice; Miss 
Wolvrin of Cincinnati, who will shortly make her 
débit at the Milanese carnival; Mrs. Scidenhoff. of 
Charlestown, Mass., a heavy dramatic soprano; Mr. 
Sprague of Boston, a very heavy basso; Miss Josie 
Jones, a Cincinnati contralto, who has secured con- 
sent to sing in La Scala; Mrs. Annandale of Balti- 
more, who is to sing during the carnival; Migs 
Jennie Caldwell, who has made a successful débait 
in “ L’Elisir d’Amore ;” Miss Jennie Bull, a con- 
tralto, who is said to approach nearer Albani than 
any singer in Europe ; Miss Kate Miles, who has an 
engagement at Naples; Miss Eda Valergo, of San 
Francisco, who is singing in the minor parts in 
Milan ; Miss Moody, a young girlfrom New Orleans, 
who is studying in the conservatory, a favour usually 
granted only to’ Italians; Miss Pauline Nininger, 
who is said to have the most beautiful voice in 
Milan ; and Miss Trimble, the daugher of the Ameri- 
can consular agent, who has made a successful 
débat in “ Traviata.” These are only a few of the 
American singers in Europe ; but the list shows that 
America is gaining an enviable musical reputation 
abroad, and that American talent is rapidly becoming 
recognised, 





VOCAL ATTACK, 





Mr. W. H. Daniell continues his exercitations in 
the Worcester Palladium this week with some 
remarks on Attack, in connection with articulation 
in singing. He says: An imperfect attack of tone 
is one of the most prevalent faults among singers. 
How often do you hear the desired note struck with- 
out a preliminary sound? Cite me one singer who 
invariably attacks tone correctly, and I will cite you 
fifty—yes, one hundred, and I think more, who 
make a preliminary sound, and I will not go outside 


ithe ranks of those who stand before the public as 


Artists. Yet no one who hears it will claim that it 
is proper, but on the contrary, all will agree that it 
is wrong. Why then should it be tolerated in pro- 
fessionals? We need not call those to account who 
make no pretensions, for they may be expected to 
follow the example set them by those claiming to 
know the difference between good and bad, but we 
may be allowed to arraign those who assume to sing 
correctly, charging high prices for their services. 
Why is it that the fault is tolerated without rebuke ? 
Suppose that a violinist was to make his début and 
were occasionally to strike his tone a little under 
pitch and glide up to it; suppose a flautist were to 
do the same, or a pianist; would they not any and 
all, be overwhelmed with censure? Yet I have 
heard singers do that very thing in numerous places 
where choice singing has been heard. I have heard 
singers, great favourites with the public, strike their 
tones below pitch and glide up, drawl and drag their 
tones together, and use a language that none could 
understand, from its bad enunciation, yet receive 
rapturous applause, and the following day the 
criticisms of the daily papers would represent the 
performance as something marvellous, which it 
certainly was, only where the critic meant ‘ good,” 
| should mean “bad.” 

It is plain that crispness of delivery must be lacking 
where an imperfect attack exists. Now there are a 
few facts which it is well to know as an answer to 








those who may say, “ But it isso hard to get a high 
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note in any other way!" The first fact is this: you 
should never over-exert yourself. The second grows 
out of the first: when you over-exert yourself, you 
Axiomatic, is it not? The third fact is that 
you have only to will in order to do. You do not 
Ah! but you nust accept the first 
facts, taking this one after. 


strain, 


recognise that. 
You see you do not yet 
realize how wonderful a being man is. You observe 
that needle on the floor; will you please hand it to 
? Thank you; how did you contrive to pick up 
80 very 


ne 
small an object with such readiness? you 
willed to put your hand in the requisite position and 
then you willed the muscles to act in such a manner 
that the fingers should be enabled to fulfil your desire, 
ult, the needle is in my hand. I 
have no doubt that if I ask you to cross the floor 
with first a long and then a short step, you can do it, 


and so, as a re 


There is a 
certain musele in your throat, which produces sound. 


Aw un, you see, your le vs ole yyour will. 





How do you set it in motion when you wish to use 
that is 
when I sonnd a note and ask you to imitate 
it, you have no difficulty providing it is not too high | 
or too low: Why ? 
ary that you should know, so long as | 
you can do it. Nowthe fact is that the larynx, or vocal 
organ, expands or contracts for high or low tones. 
A certain number of vibrations in a second being 
necessary for the production of given tone, the larnyx 
places itselfin just such position as to allow just 
that number, while it contracts a little for the next 


it? You do not know, but you can do it ; 


plain : 


You cannot tell, of course; it 
is not necess 





higher tone, in order to allow of a great number of 
vibrations in the same time. It may seem very 
wonderful that you, by the mere foree of will, can 
place your larynx in just the requisite position to 
produce the tone you wish, yet such is the case. 
Very well then: 
properly ? 





having this power, why not use it 

In placing your foot upon the floor, you 

need not touch any other than the particular spot 

you have selected. What would you think of a man | 
who should walk along the street continually striking | 
short of his step and then sliding to it? ‘ Absurd | 
enough,’’ you would say, yet it would be no more 
absurd than to sing in that manner. 





‘MADAME ANGOT” ENGLISH. 
To tHe Eprror. 

Sin,—The vocal and pianoforte score of ‘' La 
Fille de Madame Angot,” now before the London 
public, contains the French words and what pur- 
ports on the title page to be a translation by H. J. 
Byron. This English version is not the dialogue 
as spoken at the Philharmonic, which is witty and 
independent of the original; it is a literal—a very 
literal—-rendering of the French into English. The 
idioms come out with marvellous verbal similarity. 
** Mais and * mais non,” are translated “ but 
yes,” “ but no;" and where Pomponnet says “ Elle, | 
si gentille, si bonne, si honnéte, et que j'aime tant,” | 
the English Pomponnet on the opposite cecal 


oui,” 


offers the equivalent thas: “She is so genteel, so 
good, o hone t, and I But the | 
is when the translator hus to deal 
with a French pun. With dictionary-fidelity ho | 
clears the translation boldly, and the effect comes | 
out thus: 


love her so.” 
funniest result 


Crain. Est-ce que vous venes | Clara, 
de la vallée ? 

Lar De Vavaier? LAR. 
Pomr. D'avaler quoi? 


Do you come from 

the valley ? 

To swallow her? 
Pour. To swallow what? 

A translation so faithfully accurate cannot but 
ald enjoyment to the study of the opera. May I 
inquire Whether Mr. Byron is really responsible for 
this remarkable piece of workmanship ?—Yours, 
Movunseen. 





THE THEATRES ON THE WEDDING 
NIGHT. 








The Royal marriage on Friday was celebrated by 
incidental allusions and ‘performances at most of 
the London theatres—chiefly by orchestral reeogni- 
tion. At Covent Garden, the front of which was 
brilliantly illuminated with the letters ‘‘A” and 
‘*M,” and an intervening star, the performances 
were preceded by Mendelssohn's * Wedding Mareh,” 
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‘onducted by Mr. Betjemans. This was followed by 
the Russian National Air, at the first note of which 
the whole audience rose. At the conclusion of the 
performances of the evening, the band played “ God 
save the Queen.” While the rather pensive strains 
of the Russian air were sounding at Covent Garden, 
the audience at Drury Lane were being roused to 
enthusiasm by the popular and lively nautical air of 
“ Jack’s the Lad”’—~—an allusion to the profession of 
Prince Alfred, which every one at once appreciated. 
At the Gaiety the “ Battle of Life” was followed by 
Mendelssohn's ‘* Wedding March.” The Haymarket, 
Strand, Globe, and the Vaudeville audiences heard 
both the Russian and the English Anthems. At 
the end of the last piece at the Globe the Russian 
air was succeeded by “ Rule Britannia” and “ God 





Save the Queen,” the latter being sung on the stage 
by the entire company; besides which an effective 
duologue, apropos of the marriage, was delivered by 
Mr. H. J. Montague and Mr. 8. Emery, Walter Gay 
and Captain Cuttle. The lines formed a kind of 
epilogue, and ran as follows :— 
CuTrLe.—What cheer, my hearties? Wal'er, have your say. 

Clap on, my lad, and keep her under weigh. 
Watter.—Our Sailor Prince, the British Navy's pride, 

Has this day gained a fair and winsome bride; 

And royal Alfred now rates as the skipper 

Of Russia’s fairest craft and smartest clipper. 
Curris.—She is a beauty, lads ; and oh, my eyes! 

No seaman ever captured fairer prize. 
WaLter.—A short engagement, too, but bravely done, 

The prize is captured, and the bride is won. 

Our Prince declared her, when he went to woo, 

The only craft he’d strike his colours to, 

They now are spliced; amd soon from Russia’s 

Court, 

The captured prize will be brought into port. 
Curtie.—Stand by, my lad—(pauses)—I see it now; all right. 

Our Prince, like Water, has hie “ Heart’s Delight.” 

Let's cheer them on their Way, then, and all pray 

A happy life begins for them to-day. 
Watter,—With English hearts and English voices, we 

Pray that their future may a bright one be. 

Good wishes follow them, and Heav’n guide. 

God bless our Sailor Prince, and bless his Bride. 


The Olympic lessee, Mr. Neville, liberally opened 
pit, amphitheatre and gallery without payment, and, of 
course, they were all speedily filled—it is pleasant to 
add by an audience who behaved admirably throughout 
the whole evening. The Russian National Air was 
played by the band, followed by the English one 
—the audience hurrahing vigorously at the end. 
At the Princess’s, Prince of Wales's, and Queen’s 
Theatres, the orchestras played the National 
Anthems; and at the Alhambra simliar homage 
was paid to the happy event. Mr. Holland, the 
manager of the Surrey Theatre, produced a special 
scene in honour of the marriage. At the conclusion 
of the farce “ Turn Him Out” the curtain was 
lowered for some few minutes, and instead of the 
pantomime commencing as usual the audience were 
regaled with a set scene, representing the British 
lion in a recumbent position, and in the background 
the portraits of the Grand Duchess Marie and the 
Duke of Edinburgh. On the curtain being drawn 
up the assemblage which thronged the house from 
top to bottom gave vent to most vociferous applause, 
which was only quelled by Mr. Holland’s bows of 
acknowledgment. The band of the Scots Fusilier 
Guards, under the direction of Mr. Van Maanen, 
then struck’ up Mendelssohn’s ‘* Wedding March,” 
which was followed by a grand fantasia on the songs 
of Scotland. After this Miss Nellie Power stepped 
forward and sang “ God bless our Sailor Prince.” 
The Russian National Anthem was next played, the 
whole scene being wound up by the singing of the 
National Anthem by Miss Emily Scott and Mr. C. 
Cotte. Messrs. Dayes and Caney are the painters 
of the scene, and before the curtain fell Mr. Holland 
had to appear several time before the audience. 
This novelty has subsequently been repeated every 
evening prior to the pantomime. 








THE “LIGHT OF THE WORLD” IN 
THE COUNTRY. 


Mr. Sullivan’s new oratorio has been.produced at 
Nottingham, and has achieved an unqualified 
suecess. ‘The performance is reported to have 
excited profound interest in all musical circles in 
the district. Mr. Sullivan is known as one of the 
most gifted of native composers, and nothing could 
have been more gratifying than the whole perform- 
ance, No trouble or expense had been spared by 





beautifully played -by a band forty strong, and ably 


the Sacred Harmonic Society to do full justice to the 


— 
work, and its production left nothing whatever to be 
desired. For more than an hour before the com. 
mencement of the performance all but the reserved 
parts of the hall were crowded to excess, and every 
available space was turned to the best account bya 
critical but delighted audience. The Nottingham 
Daily Guardian has the following appreciative re. 
marks: ‘ Of the oratorio itself, we can fully confirm 
the most favourable things that have been said of it 
elsewhere, as a work of enduring beauty and power, 
To say that it is the musical masterpiece of the 
season would be to say little, because it is not 9 
work that will die with the triumphs and recollee. 
tions of the season, but take a prominent place 
among the sacred musie of the country.” Thg 
performance had the great advantage of being con- 
ducted by Mr. Sullivan himself, with the services of 
Mr. Hallé’s magnificent band, Mdme. Patey, Mdme, 
Alvsleben, Mr. Santley, Mr. Lloyd, and Mr. Briggs 
as vocalists, Mr. Davis as harpist, and Mr. Stimpson 
as organist. With such artists a rare degree of 
technical excellence was of course fully assured, and 
was undoubtedly realised. Mr. Santley never showed 
himself a greater artist. He did nothing for effect, 
but the rare merits of his vocalisation were never- 
theless fully shown, and his splendid voice hag 
rarely, if ever, been heard to greater advantage, 
The solos were sung most plaintively by Mdme, 
Patey and Mdme. Alvsleben, and the dialogue of 
Martha with the Redeemer was given by Mdme. 
Alvsleben with Mr. Santley. The applause was 
universal, and Mr. Sullivan was compelled to bow 
his acknowledgments repeatedly. There was not 
only no hitch anywhere, but hardly anything that 
would have admitted of improvement. The band 
well sustained its reputation: in fact, Nottingham 
has rarely, if ever, had a more meritorious perform- 
ance. 
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“$T. PAUL” AT ST. PAUL'S. 





The festival of the dedication of the great metro- 
politan Cathedral was held on Monday with pomp 
and great music. On the altar were the usual gross 
and candlesticks, and in addition were two vases of 
fine white hothouse flowers. The music at morning 
prayer was by Croft and Stainer, and that at the 
high celebration was Smart in F, the dean being the 
celebrant. There was a large congregation at mid- 
day, but at four o’clock Evensong every available 
space in the vast area, from the west door to the altar 
step, was filled. Dr. Stainer, the organist of the 
cathedral, conducted the music from a desk just to 
the east of the great lectern and on either side of 
him was a choir, composed of the singers of the Ca- 
thedral and other members of London choirs. An 
orchestra, string and brass, aided in the service. 
When the dean, with Bishop Claughton, Canon 
Gregory, and other clergy, had taken his place in 
his stall, the orchestra commenced the overture to 
Mendelssohn’s oratorio of ‘St. Paul.” This was 
exquisitely rendered, and when the sublime strains 
were finished the Rev. William Milman, M.A., one 
of the minor canons, began to intone the service of 
the day in the ordinary manner. The vast body of 
people heartily joined in the responses. The psalms 
were sung to Anglican chants. The lessons were, of 
course, read from the leetern, and between them the 
Magnificat was sung to a service in the accompani- 
ment of which not only the organ but the orchestra 
was skilfully introduced. After the third collect the 
oratorio of “ St. Paul” was performed as an anthem, 
only a couple of the numbers in the second part being 
omitted. The manner in which the oratorio was 
given deserves high praise. Frem first to last the 
congregation was exceedingly reverent, and after the 
oratorio Mr. Milman concluded Evensong with the 
accustomed prayers. 
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French Society. From the Fronde to the Great 
Revolution. By Henry Barton Baker, 2 Vols. 
London: Ricuarp Bentiey and Son, 187!. 

The readers of these volumes, embracing some of 
the most interesting stages of French history, will 
dissent from several of the judgments of the author. 
Mr. Baker abuses Cardinal Mazarin and glorifies that 
patent impostor, Louis XIV. The former he terms 
“the infamous Mazarin.” Infamous Mazarin never 
was. He had his faults, those peculiar to the 
epoch ;_ but certainly neither infamy nor treachery 
had part in them. He was vain, ambitious, ava- 
ricious. He amassed a hundred million of livres, 
besides jewels, palaces and land property. He} 
seems to have aspired to the popedom, and flattered | 
himself he might succeed Alexander VII. He red 
also of an irritable temperament, susceptible to) 
offence, and strongly prejudiced. But none of these 
faults amount to “ infamy ;'’ on the contrary in the 
service of his country and his king he was capable of 
large disinterested effort, was politically sagacious— 
resolute to a degree—exceedingly patient, and 
possessed of a full command of his temper,—and 
with all this undoubtedly loyal. Undoubtedly it 
was the Cardinal’s death that emancipated Louis. 
But Louis was a mere youth at this epoch; and 
there is no evidence that Mazarin used his 
enormous influence to any other than a patriotic 
purpose according to his light, following in the 
broad outlines Richelieu, from whom he differed in 
detail. 

The truth is, Louis owed not a little of the 
political vigour which characterised the beginning of 
his reign to the tuition of Mazarin. In: the 
Cardinal’s lifetime this strength of character never 
showed itself in the king. He had only lent his 
name to the transactions and events which had 
taken place. But from the death of Mazarin, Louis 
resolved to be his own minister. Haslay, Archbishop 
of Rouen, president of an assembly of French 
clergy, asked his Majesty to what minister he should 
now address himself on any subject respecting the 
church or clergy. ‘‘ Address yourself to me,” 
answered the King; ‘I will take care your applica- 
tions are attended to.” And indeed Louis tock up 
the affairs of State with keen interest. His capacity 
for business details surprised the courtiers; his 
patience in giving audiences and in investigating 
petty details of administration surprised the world. 
As Mr. Baker correctly says, ‘‘ He displayed an 
astonishing energy and determination of character, 
and consummate abilities of mind. These tualities, 
together with a graceful, handsome, and dignified 
person, won the respect of the great, the love and 
admiration of the people. The one overwhelmed 
him with flattery and devotion, the other was cun- 
tented and submissive. Loyalty became a fashion, 
and by-and-by a sentiment. Courtiers lived only in 
his smiles; they cried like children if he turned 
away his face from them, while his frown was a 
foretaste of death. JF'renchmen viewed with amazo- 
ment the achievements wrought by him and his 
ministers; were lost in wonderment as they con- 
trasted the famished, blood-stained France of the 
Fronde with the prosperous, smiling France that 
they now gazed upon. Everywhere his arms were 
successful; his name became a terror to Europe; 
France grew and grew, and swelled with her ever- 
Iereasing conquests ; ambassadors from all quarters 
of the world thronged her court ; and Paris became 
the-centre of Europe.” This was Louis in the early 
part of his reign—Louis the pupil of Mazarin and 
his brilliant colleagues—of Seguier the chancellor, 
of de Lionne his adviser in foreign affairs, of Colbert 
tnd Fouquet in finance— unprincipled as the latter 
¥as and grievous as was his fate. By-and-by Louis 
took other tutors; and Fouquet, Colbert, and Lou- 
vols ceded to La Valliére, Montespan and Maintenon. 
Then came the age of corruption, of sham glory, of 
tottemness : still it was along time coming. Mr. 
Baker divides the epoch of Louis’s reign according to 

mistresses who presided over them. The first 

*poch he calls idyllic, under the gentle sway of Louise 

dela Valliare, The second epoch was gorgeous, mag 

t, oriental—a clashing of cymbals, a braying of 








pets, and a pean of yictory—such as befitted 





the puissance of the haughty de Montespan. The 
third and last was sombre, fanatic, a penitential 
psalm, broken by the hollow moans of a famishing 
downtrodden people, by the death-cries of the 
wounded, and the hurried tramp of flying soldiers; 
until at last the death dirge sounds, the pall 
descends, and all is over. It is curious that the 
gloomiest of these eras is associated with the most 
honourable of the king’s connections. There is little 
doubt now that Madame de Maintenon was his wife. 
Mr. Baker accedes to the generally received opinion, 
and gives in his view in accordance with the rest. 

Perhaps there is no more extraordinary history 
upon record than that of this woman, who, after 
being born in a prison, and passing through so many 
strange phases of life, rose from the depths of posi- 
tive destitution, to be the queen in all but name of 
one of the proudest monarchs who ever wielded 
sceptre. Francoise d’Aubigne was descended from 
an ancient and honourable family of Anjou. Her 
grandfather was the celebrated Théodore Agrippa 
d'Aubigne, an inflexible Huguenot, and the friend 
and companion of the great Henry. In the year 
1639, after endless solicitations, Madame d’Aubigne 
obtained her husband’s enlargement, after which the 
pair, with their children, embarked for Martinique, 
to try their fortunes in a new world. During the 
voyage, little’ Frangoise fell dangerously ill, and was 
at last laid out as dead. The body was just about 
to be committed to the deep, when the mother, as 
she held it in a last, passionate, parting pearl 
felt a slight movement. ‘' My child is not dead!” | 
she shrieked; “her heart beats!” The little gir] | 
was put back into bed, and ina few days was restored 
to health. By what trifles are the destinies of men 
and of nations decided! Had not the mother's | 
heart craved for yet another embrace, or had the 
sailor, who was to have been the gravedigger of the 
sea, been but a moment quicker, the Edict of Nantes | 
might never have been revoked, and the latter years 
of the reign of Louis XIV. might have been wholly | 
different. 

After his secret marriage with this woman, 
governess of his own and de Montespan’s children, 
the King entered upon his downward career. It 
was not that her influence was bad; indeed for | 
thirty years she continued to exercise a salutary 
influence over him. His attentions towards her, 
down to the very last, were unremittingly respectful | 
and affectionate. He married her at the age of forty, | 
and his love for her continued to his death, after a | 
reign of seventy-two years. This was obviously not | 
the passion of a gallant, but the love and esteem of , 
anold man. It is true Louis performed the most | 
shameful act of his reign, the one fraught with the 
most evil consequences to France, during his connec- ) 
tion with de Maintenon. He revoked during that 
period the Edict of Nantes. But this was only two 
months after his marriage, and it can hardly be 
supposed that she had acquired in that time enough 
influence over him to have induced him to the act. 
Nevertheless, however harmless her counsels were, 
the evil days for Louis had set in. He had sown 
the winds in his earlier life; he was now to reap 
the whirlwinds. All the glory had gone out by she 
time de Maintenon entered on the field. Condé 
and Turenne were dead; Colbert, Fouquet and 
Louvois were dead; the military triumphs had 
turned to disasters; France had confessed her 
humiliation on a dozen battle-fields. A sad change 
came over the Court of France; the dark shadows 
of remorse and fanaticism which haunted the King, 
overspread its atmosphere, and extinguished its 
brilliancy. Even from de Maintenon herself, the 
creator of this réyime, a querulous plaint burst 
forth at times. In one of her later letters she says 
(writing of her Royal spouse), “I am obliged to 
endure his griefs, his silence, his yapours; he often 
sheds tears which he cannot repress, when he feels 
greatly troubled. He has no conversation’ The 
courtiers were dull and half dead with ennui. 
Literature lost its joyousness; Molitre was dead; 
Corneille, his genius passed away, wrote lugubriously ; 
La Fontaine pretended devotion, translated the 
Scriptures, wrote commentaries upon them, and 
penned an extravagant eulogy upon the revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes. Darker and darker grew 





lit up? 





the clouds that lowered over the closing years of 


that long eventful reign. What a change from the 
promise of its vigorous beginning! When Louis 
died there was no mourning—there was in fact 
rejoicing. The Grand Monarque had outlived his 
age. 

Mr. Baker has divided his work into epochs; the 
Regency, the age of Louis Quinze, and the Revolu- 
tion forming other divisions. In the one which we 
have considered, he includes the celebrated letter of 
Mdme. de Sévigné on the marriage of Mademoiselle. 


Tam going to write you the most astonishing nows— 
the most surprising, the most marvellous, the most 
miraculous, the most glorious, the most bewildering, 
the most unheard-of, the most singular, the most 
extraordinary, the most incredible, the most unfore- 
soen, the greatest, the smallest, the rarest, the most 
common, the most transcendant, until to-day the 
most secret, the most brilliant, the most to be 
desired; in short, an occurrence for which a parallel 
is to be found only in past ages, and then one which 
scarcely applies. An event that could scarcely bo 
believed in Paris, much less in Lyons; an event 
which makes every one ery out, ‘* Mercy on us!" 
an event which overwhelms Mdme. de Rohan and 
Madame de Hauterive with joy—in short, an event 
which will come off on Sunday, when those who see 
it will not believe their eyés; an event which will 
happen on Sunday, and perhaps not be ended on 
Monday. I cannot bring myself to tell it—you 1nust 
guess. I give youthree guesses. Will you give 
i Well, then, I must tell you. M, de Lauzin 
marries on Sunday, in the Louvre—ean you guess 
whom? I will give you four trials; I will give you 
ten; T will give you a hundred. Mdme. do 
Coulanges says, ‘It must be very difficult to guess. 
It is Mdme. dela Valliére.” Nothing of the kind, 
madame; you are very provincial. ‘ Ah, truly you 
are very stupid,” you say. ‘It is Mdlle. Colbert.” 
Still further from the truth. ‘ Then surely it is 
Mdlle. de Créqui?” Wrong again; I must tell you, 
afterall. He marries on Sunday, in the Louvre, with 
the permission of the King —Mademoiselle—Made- 
moiselle de—Mademoiselle—can you guess the name? 
He marries Mademoisello—on my faith, on my honour, 
on my oath, Mademoiselle—the great Mademoiselle 
—Mademoiselle, daughter of the late Monsieur— 
Mademoiselle, granddaughter of Henry the Fourth ! 
—Madlle. d’Eu—Mdille. de Dombres—Madlle. de 
Montpensier—Madlle, d’Orleans—Madlle. first cousin 
to the King—Mademoiselle, destined for the throne 


;— Mademoiselle, the only person in France worthy 


of Monsieur! There is a delightful subject for 
gossip! If you exclaim against it; if you say that 
we have lied; that it is all false; that we are 
laughing at you; that itis a good joke; that it 
is too silly even to be imagined—if, in short, you 
abuse us—we shall only say you are right; for 
we have done as much ourselves. 


Mr. Bakey’s estimate of characters and events is 
in the main formed with judgment, and the book 
embraces a period in French history round which 
lasting interest clings. 





{Lamnorn Cock.]} 
Wake, dearest love! Words by T. Haynes Bayty. 

Music by Wesriry Ricuanps. 

Mr. Richards has married Paynes Bayly’s very 
pretty words to appropriate music; few modern 
part-songs offer greater attraction than this serenade. 
The several parts lie well for the voices, and flow 
naturally and without effort, and there is plenty of 


scope for expression and effective rendering. 





[Werks & Co.]} 
Gethsemane. Written by L. H. F. pu Ternnavx, 

Composed by Frepente Rivenaun. 

This is an ambitious setting, something after the 
manner of Gounod, though if this were designed the 
aim is hardly successful. Still a good singer may 
make the composition effective, notwithstanding that 
so sacred a subject requires most delicate treatment, 
We should have liked a more simple accompaniment, 
The song opens in D flat and ends in B flat, with an 
ad libitum chorus. Common time, compass D to 
G, eleven notes. 


Buitien Contxon of Heatru, Evston Roap, Loxpox.-- 
Messrs. Morison hereby inform the public that they have no 
connection with a medicine having for its trade mark ** a Lion,” in 
imitation of the Lion which has for many years been in front 
of the British College of Healt), which was raised by a penny 
subscription in honour of James Morison the Hygeist. The only 
Trade mark on Morison's medicines are the words ‘' Mort.on's 
Untversal Medicines, engraved on the Government stamp in 
white letters on a red grouud, to counterieit which is felony, 
February, 1872, Bigued, Morison & Co, AN? 
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J, B, CRAMER AND CO’, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


T.—No news, we presume, 





Che Orchestra. 


A WEEKLY REVIEW: 


MUSICAL, DRAMATIC, AND LITERARY. 


-_——)—— 


*.* It is particularly requested that all com- 
munications be addressed to the Orchestra 
Office, 55, King-street, Regent-street, W. In_ 
convenience and delay are frequently caused 
through letters being addressed elsewhere. 


LONDON, FRIDAY, JANUARY 30, 1874. 


Peppini, the famed Florentine violinist, is expected 
in Vienna from Nice. 





Mr. O’Shaughnessy will shortly publish a new 
volume entitled Music and Moonlight. 

The Poet-Laureate is engaged on an ode of welcome 
to the Grand Duchess Marie Alexandroyna. 





From Berlin is reported the death of Hoffmann 
yon Fallersleben, the German poet and critic. 


—_—_—— 


he had been staying for the recovery of his health. 


Alphonse.” 





concerts in Holland. 


Deanery by Dean Church. 





Gaiety. 


creating quite a sensation in Vienna. 


instructor. 





201, REGENT STREET, W. 





cantata for four solo voices, chorus, and full 
orchestra, entitled ‘‘ The Buccaneers.” 

We hear it rumoured that the Hall-by-the-Sea 
Margate, has passed out of the hands of Messrs, 
Spiers and Pond, and is now in possession of 
Messrs. Sanger, of Astley’s Amphitheatre, 

A son of Staudigl has lately made a successful 
début at Vienna. He is said to possess a fine bass 
voice, and isa pupil of the famed basso Roking. 
tauzky, singing master at the Conservatoire, 





A splendid mansion, with a spacious music-room 
and a most complete organ, is being erected in the 
Bird-cage Walk, St. James’s Park, by Mr. J. Hankey 
& highly esteemed patron of arts and literature. _ 


The new piece by Mr. Hamilton Aidé derived 





| from Balzac, and now in rehearsal at the Lyceum, ig 


to be produced on the 7th of February. Mr. Irving 
and Mr, Clayton play the parts of two brothers. : 

Mr. Paul Meritt’s drama “ Rough and Ready,” 
first played at the Theatre Royal, Brighton, is to be 
produced at the Adelphi on the 31st inst., with Mr, 
and Mrs. Billington and Miss Ellen Meyrick in their 
original parts. 





Miss Litton received the other night a testimonial 
from her company, on the occasion of the third 
anniversary of her opening the Court Theatre. This 
was a large 18-carat gold bracelet to lock upon the 
arm. On behalf of the company Mr. Clifford Cooper 
presented the gift. 





The thirty-third musical lecture of Professor Ella, 
at the London Institution, on the »subject of Rural, 
Rustic, and Characteristic Ballet Music, and Choral 
Dances, will be illustrated by music of Bach, 
Couperon, Rameau, Handel, Weber, and Rossini’s 
* Guillaume Tell.” 





The municipal council at Rome has voted 50,000 
lire for the lowering of the musical pitch at the 
municipal theatres. This decision has been taken 
more especially with a view of facilitating the 
execution of ‘‘ Il Profeta,” which will be given at 
the Apollo during the carnival. 





Miss Amy Sheridan is engaged for Paris, and the 





Offenbach has arrived in Paris from Cannes, where | 


Malle. Beatrice, we hear, has given ‘a very large | in the principal parts. 
sum ” for the English right of M. Dumas’s ‘* Monsieur 


On Monday the first stone of a new school for St. 
Paul's Cathedral choristers was laid close to the | 


Mr. John Cheshire, professor of the harp at the ; 
Royal Academy of Music, has just completed a|command of the Empress on Thursday evening, 


Paris papers are beginning to herald the arrival of 
| Miss Sheridan, whom they call ‘ the representative 
| and collective beauteous blonde of the Old England.” 
| This lady, it would appear, is to make her début in 
‘a character of the Menken class. 





A four-act play, in blank verse, by Mr. Herman C. 
Merivale, entitled ‘* The White Pilgrim,” will be pro- 
| duced shortly at the Court Theatre, with Mr. Herman 
| Vezin, Mr. Rignold, Miss Moodie, and Miss Berenger 
The play is imaginary in 
scene and date, and fantastic in character. 





The Atheneum states that neither the hymn sung 


Popper, the famed violoncellist, lately married to at Westminster Abbey on the Duke’s wedding day 
Malle. Nieuber, a very superior pianiste, is giving by special desire of Dean Stanley, nor the music to 


Which it is set, was specially composed for the 
oceasion. Nevertheless the ‘poetry’? was poor 
‘enough to have been an “ occasiunal ” effort. 





The chef d’orchestre of the new Opéra Comique 
in Vienna is the grandson of the lately deceased 


The Teatro Nuovo at Naples has just produced | Hellmesberger, and son of the present chef of the 
“ Una Moglie per un Soldo,” an operetta by a young | Grand Opera. . 
composer, Migliaccio, and which was a great success, | third generation of the Hellmesbergers played in 


When only twelve years’ old this 


1866 Beethoven’s violin concerto. The conductor 


An adaptation of “ Une Corneille qui abat des Noir,” | is Proch, the composer. 
recently performed at the Holborn, is in preparation 
for Mr.. Toole, and will shortly be produced at the 





On the 19th inst., at St, Petersburg, Her Imperial 
Highness the Grand Duchess Marie Alexandrovna, 
the august bride of the Duke of Edinburgh, did Mr. 


A Russian lady-pianist, pupil of Leschetizky, is | John Thomas, the Queen’s Harpist, the honour of 
Her playing | most graciously accepting the presentation 
of Chopin, it is stated, excels that of her eminent | volumes of his compositions for the harp, and for 


of several 


the harp and pianoforte. 


A Court concert was given at St. Petersburg by 
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9nd inst., (the eve of the Wedding-day), in which 
the following artists had the honour of taking 
art :—Mdme. Adelina Patti, Signor Graziani, Mr. 
John Thomas (harp), M. Auer (violin), M. Davidoff 
(violoncello), and M. Levy at the pianoforte. 

A third lyrical theatre, the Opéra Comique, has 
been recently opened in Vienna, a handsome build- 
ing in the Rung-Strasse. It is intended to represent 
a class of light operas not included in the repertoire 
of the Grand Opera, leaving to the Theatre an der 
Wien the sensational music of Offenbach and Co. 
«Jl Barbiere ” was given on the opening night. 





Mr. Tom Taylor's new piece at the Olympic is 
dated in the days of William the Third, who will be 
played by Mr. Charles Neville. The play is said to 
be extremely dramatic, and to contain an admirable 
part for Mr. Henry Neville. Some difficulty is, we 
understand, felt about filling the réle of the heroine, 
in consequence of Miss Cavendish having declined 
her part. 


The French Minister of the Fine Arts has awarded 
the following indemnities by way of encouragement: 
—To M. Colonne, conductor at the concerts of the 
Chatelet, 2000fr.; to M. Danbé, conductor at the 
concerts of Herz’s Room, 1000fr.; to the Conserva- 
toire of Dijon, 1000fr. ; tothe Society of Composers 
of Music for quartets of stringed instruments, a 
second sum of 200fr. 





The 118th anniversary of Mozart's natal day was 
celebrated on the 27th inst., at the Musical Union 
lustitute, by a juvenile dance and féte. All the 
waltzes, polkas, songs, choruses and galops were 
new jor the occasion. Fifty children were made 
happy on the occasion, wearing the Order of Wolf- 
gang and portrait of the Director, and laden with 
bon-bons from Vienna. 

At Berlin plenty of novelties are in preparation. 
Atragedy by Grillparzer—“ Waves of Sea and Love,” 
aversion of “* Hamlet,” the ‘‘ Iphigenia” of Goethe, 


grandfather was the composer of ‘ Aline, Queen of 


Golconda,” renowned under the First Empire. His 
son, in turn, was a musical composer, but died early, 
leaving the afterwards celebrated comedian to con- 
tinue his fame. This latter was Samson’s pupil, 
and appeared at first at the Théatre Frangais. After 
eiglit years’ success in Russia, he replaced Bressant 
at the Gymnase. Thence he passed from theatre to 
theatre, the hero of many pieces known to us by 
translations. He joined a-marching regiment during 
the war with his son, also an actor of high position. 
The company of the Comédie attended his funeral. 





The following glorification of Rubinstein has a 
distinct southern tinge. It comes, as might be 
imagined, from an Italian journal: the Fanfulla. 


“His hands! Out of these sinews, muscles, 
and veins speaks a thinking spirit; these hands 
have but one soul; they are two electrical bat- 
teries animating the instrument. The greatest 
wonder is, that there are but five fingers on each 
hand. But what fingers! Lightnings stream from 
them, and when they fly over the keys, they flash 
with blue light. On the platform stand two pianos. 
Let vone be alarmed; he only plays on one at a 
time. The other is there in case one perishes under 
his hands. The owner of the instruments goes to 
all the concerts, and sits there, stern, unsympathetic, 
save when a string breaks under Rubinstein’s 
detonating blows. Then a smile glides over his 
lips. The marble trembled before Michael Angelo ; 
pianos shudder at the approach of Rubinstein. At 
the last day St. Peter will call Rubinstein, and say, 
‘Play that piece by Schumann thou didst perform 
at Florence.’ Then the shade of Rubinstein will sit 
down to a shadowy pianoforte, and at the crash the 
dead will wake!” 


The promised beautifying of Leicester Square is 
one of those unexpected boons that it is hard to 
believe in until they really appear. Nevertheless 
the world is assured that Mr. Albert Grant, of 24, 
Lombard Street, has been negotiating successfully 
fcr the purchase of the entire square, which, after 
turning into an ornamental garden, he intends 
handing over tothe Board of Works as a free gift to the 





and a piece ** Gegenuber”’ by Benedix. Atthe Opera 
House Gluck’s “ Aleeste,” Halévy’s ‘* Mousquetaires 
de la Reine,” and Verdi's ‘“‘ Aida” are promised 
together with a new ballet ‘‘ Der Schmied von Gretna 
Green,” we suppose the same as was played in Paris, 
and, with little suecess, at Brussels. 





Mendelssohn's “ Elijah” will be performed by the | 
Royal Albert Hall Choral Society, on Thursday next, 


the 5th prox. The principal solo singers announced 
are Mdme. Alysleben, Miss Sterling, Mr. Sims Reeves 
and Signor Agnesi; the subsidiary parts being filled 
by Miss Spiller, Miss Dones, Mr. Raynham, Mr. 
Stedman, and Mr. Smith. This, with Dr. Stainer 
at the organ, and Mr. Barnby as conductor, will 
complete a most efficient cast, and a fine performance 
of this oratorio may be anticipated. 

A five act comedy by Zimmermann, entitled 
“ Vierundzwanzig Stunden-Minister,” has been 
lrought out at Berlin. The hero Faber is a deputy 
Who raised to the post of Minister, relinquishes it 
after twenty-fonr hours’ tenure, at the persuasion of 
his father, a venerable pastor. The piece depends 
More on the delineation of its characters, than on 
its plot. An intriguing placeman, Born, is capitally 
drawn, and as a great deal is talked about truth and 
honour, the Berliners receive the piece very sym- 
pathetically. 

The annual festival of the Caledonian Society of 
London was given on Monday night, in commemora- 
tion, as usual, of the birthday of Burns. The great 
hall was decorated with Scottish flags and banners, 
and behind the principal chair was a large portrait 
of Burns. Two hundred’ and fifty or so ladies and 
feutlemen dined together. Mr. Auneas J. M'Intyre, 
Q.C., presided. In the course of the evening a gold 
medal was presented to Mr. W. J. Morrison, the 
tetiring president of the society. ‘ ‘The Memory 
of Burns" was the chief toast. It was drank in 
silence. A ball followed the dinner. 

The French actor, Berton, has died without 
tecovering his sanity in his fifty-third year. His 


people. Plans have already been made, and are 
to be carried out by Mr. John Gibson, favourably 
| known as the designer of the Sub-tropical Gardens 
at Battersea. A handsome railing is to enclose the 
square. Inthe centreis to be placed an ornamental 
fountain, and tho four corners are to be occupied by 
pedestals bearing the busts in marble of four famous 
;men formerly associated with the place. These are 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, to be executed by Mr. H. 
Weeks, R.A.; Hogarth, by J. Durham, A.R.H.; 
Sir Isaac Newton, by W. C. Marshall, R.A.; and 
Dr. Johnson, by T. Woolner, A.R.A. Workmen 
have already commenced operations on the ground, 
and all works are to be completed in June next. 


—_—— 


Last week Herr Praeger read a paper before the 
Society of Arts on the merits and claims of Wagner. 
Herr Praeger is one of those enthusiasts who are 
satisfied to panegyrise the subjects of their admira- 
tion without analysing or elucidating their qualities. 
For instance, he maintained generally that Wagner 
goes far beyond all composers, ancient and modern ; 
that he is a genius at present misunderstood, but 
ultimately to be properly comprehended, and that 
he is, in fact, the sole hope of music. Herr Praeger 
was awfully severe upon the believers in ‘ form,” as 
given us by Mozart, Haydn, and Beethoven. 
‘*‘ Wagner has ‘ form,’ not the ‘ form’ of the musical 
classes, but something far more worthy of considera- 
tion.” He claims for Wagner the gift of melody, 
and above all the dramatic faculty in music. Herr 
Praeger ridicules conservatism in music, and calls 
upon Britons to throw off the chains forged by the 
old masters of symphony and sonata. But why 
should they throw off these “chains,” if the 
“chains” are pleasant and cause delight? Herr 
Praeger might as well call upon Britons to throw 
off their boots and waistcoats. We are a tyrannised- 
over and abused people and suffer from a lot of 
despotisms ; we bear the hardship of a licensing Act, 
an Established Church, an autocratic prime minister, 
an oligarchy of trades unions, and an irresponsible 
police; and we should be prepared to hear appeals 


to be asked to rebel against the tyranny of Beethoven 
and Mozart comes a little sudden, and we must beg 
to be left to consider this new grievance a little, so 
as to work up our indignation to the proper pitch. 
The remains of Madame Parepa-Rosa were interred 
on Monday forenoon in Highgate Cemetery. The 
procession left Warwick-crescent shortly before 
eleven o'clock, and consisted of three mourning 
carriages. In the first of these were Mr. Carl Rosa, 
Mr. James Howell, Mr. Edward Howell, and Mr. E. 
Hogarth ; inthe second were Dr. Bruce, Mr. Cowen, 
Mr. Evans, and Mr. Jackson; and the third coach 
was occupied by the faithful companion of Madame 
Rosa for many years, and by the household servants 
the cortége being brought up by private carriages . 
sent by Dr. Wylde, Dr. Bruce, the Rev. Mr. Barnard,* 
&c. At Highgate a very large assembly awaited tho 
arrival of the mournful procession, and the scene 
both in the chapel and round the grave during the 
solemn service was touching in the extreme, a large 
proportion of those present making no attempt to 
conceal their great sorrow. . Prominent amongst 
those on the spot were Sir Michael Costa, Mr. 
Santley, Mr. Ganz, Mr. Patey, Mr. W. 8S. Gilbert, 
Mr. Bennett, Mr. Gruneisen, Signor Traventi, Mr. 
Sidney Naylor, Mr. Chatterton, Mr. C. Lyall, Mr. F. 
Berger, Mr. Nordblom, Mr. W. D. Davison, Mr. 
Randegger, Mr. Edward Murray, Mr. Hersee, Mr. 
Maybrick, Mr. Pearson, &c. The widely-spread 
affection with which Madame Parepa-Rosa was 
regarded by all classes of her profession was further 
evidenced by the number of the members of the 
chorus who by their presence testified their deep 
regret for her loss. The heavy oaken coffin—on 
which the words ‘‘ Euphrosyne Parepa-Rosa ; born 
May 7th, 1836; died Jan. 1st, 1874,” were inscribed— 
was, on being lowered into the grave, covered with 
rare and costly flowers, amongst which was a beauti- 
ful wreath of camellias, azaleas, and violets, sent as a 
special tribute from the Opera Company with whose 
provincial career the name of Rosa has been 
identified. 





MADAME PAREPA ROSA. 








The announcement last week of the death of 
Mdme. Parepa-Rosa took the musical and dramatic 
world by surprise mingled with deep regret. The 
artist was one of the most accomplished vocalists, 
an accomplished student, an amiable and intelli- 
gent woman, who counted every one who knew her 
an admirer and a friend. Euphrosyne Parepa had 
been nearly all her life a vocalist. Born in 1839 in 
Edinburgh, albeit no Scot by descent, she owed her 
lineage on the father’s side to a noble Wallachian 
family, the Barons de Boyesku, of Bucharest, and 
on the mother’s side to the Seguins, a name made 
renowned by her uncle the eminent bass. The 
Baron Boyesku’s marriage with Miss Seguin alien- 
ated his family; aud when he died, the young 
widow and orphan child were left to their own 
resources. Euphrosyne showed early signs of 
an intellectual development. Besides remarkable 
musical proclivities, she possessed linguistic at- 
tainments of a rare degree. She spoke and wrote 
with fluency five modern languages —namely, 
English, French, Italian, German and Spanish. 
This even as a child, When she was only sixteen 
she made her first public appearance in opera at 
Malta, as Amina in * Sonnambula,” with a success 
most brilliant and flattering. This was followed by 
her appearance in succession in grand opera at 
Naples, Genoa, Rome, Florence, Madrid, and 
Lisbon. Her wonderful compass, execution, and 
vocal flexibility, created the liveliest interest, 
and caused presents innumerable to be strewed 
in the path of her extended tour. At Lisbon the 
Court presented the young prima donna with a 
magnificent diamond ring and other marks of Royal 
favour. Further than this, the King (Ferdinand) 
confided to her care an autograph letter to his 
cousin, the late Prince Albert, strongly recom- 
mending her to his notice; and as a result, on her 
returning to England, she was invited to Osborne, 
and there created a most favourable impression on 








to rise and throw off any of these oppressions. But 


the Royal Family, whose fayour she ever after 
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enjoyed. Her first appearance in London was 
in “J the Lyceum, in 1857, 
and her success was complete. At that time Mr, 
Gye held the smaller theatre, owing to the destruc- 
tion of Covent Garden by fire. From 1859 to 
1866 she remained in London, during which period 
she was married to a Captain Corvill, but became a 
widow after a brief wedded life of sixteen months. 
In 1867 she married Herr Carl Rosa, a clever 
violinist and accomplished theoretical and practical 
musician, With him she accepted an engagement 
for America, proposed by Mr. H. l. Bateman; and 
the later successes of the artist were gained in the 
New World. Having gained a comfortable fortune 
by their American tour, Mr. Rosa and his wife 
returned to London and projected that scheme for 
the revival of English opera, which the lady's death 
has prematurely blighted. They were to take 
Drury Lane for a month, and the chief feature of 
the enterprise was to be the production, for the first 
time in England, of Wagner's ** Lohengrin.” How 
zealously and with what disinterested devotion this 
scheme would have been brought to fulfilment, 
appears from‘one of the last letters that the deceased 
artist wrote—a letter which the courtesy of Professor 
Ella has placed at our disposal. Professor Ella had 
written to Mdme. Parepa-Rosa, dissuading her from 
risking her fortune in the production of a work 
which it seemed improbable would find a remunera- 
tive public in London. “To present this opera,” 
he wrote, ‘with all the costly scenic effects, an 
adequate band and chorus, and efficient vocalists in 
every part, will entail upon you a great sacrifice of 
time and money. Even supposing the work to 
succeed, the short lease of the theatre (a month) 
will prevent your reimbursing yourselves.” The 


Puritani,” at 


reply which we quote shows the desperate devotion | 


to art of the lamented lady and her plucky husband. 


10, Warwick Crescent, Maida Hill, W. 
Nov. 26th, 1873. 

Dear Mr. Ella,—Many thanks for your kind note, 
but we cannot alter our plans now, and everything 
is working well, for a creditable production of 
** Lohengrin.” Our pride and amour propre are in it, 
and my husband is such a good hard-worker, that I 
am sure he will succeed in this, as he has done in 
other very difficult tasks. You must remember we 
were the first to produce in America—on a travelling 
tour, never being more than two weeks in one place, 
and having the distances to travel, which American 
towns are from one to the other, and as I tell you, 
wo produced—* Marriage of Figaro,” “ Oberon,” 
** Deux Journeés,” and played ** Don Giovanni” and 
** Der Freischiitz ” for the first time in English. These 
are not light works to produce, as you know, so I 
really am not anxious. We will do our best, we 
cannot do more; and all the profession will respond, 
I am sure, in being interested in our efforts, and we 
will give other operas which will appeal to the British 
public. We have risked alone our own hard-earned 
money to establish English opera in a proper way 
in England, so if we like to risk our reputation in 
bringing out ‘* Lohengrin,” we must have some good 
basis to stand on, or would not do it. I will enclose 
your friendly letter to Carl, but he being a Prussian, 
I do not think he will have less pluck than I, who 
being a true Briton, would never give in! With 
very best compliments, and hoping you will send 
me a programme of when and where you give the 
** Lohengrin” recital,—I remain, tout a vous, 

Evrnrosyne Panrra-Rosa. 

The enterprise, hopeful or hopeless, was not to be. 
A fatal blight seems to attend all efforts to produce 
“ Lohengrin” in this country. The end of the 
gifted vocalist’s career approached with lamentable 
suddenness, and despite the utmost aid medical 
science could afford, she expired, as detailed in our 
last week’s impression, leaving a heart-broken hus- 
band, and a large circle of friends who recall with 
affectionate regret the memory of a true-hearted, 
gifted and amiable English singer. 








Dr. Crotch, who not so long ago stood in our 
midst, was a remarkable link between the old and new 
schools of English music. Born within a year or two 
of Beethoven and J. B. Cramer, Crotch had achieved 
no small fame when he stood in Westminster Abbey 
witnessing the first great Handel memorial in 1784. 
He walked about Cambridge as the second musical 





professor in that university, when Jockey Bell and 
Joseph Littledale were first wranglers, and Isaac 
Milner. (the incomparable), and George Pretyman 
were moderators; almost ten years before Butler 
or Copley appeared there. It was no small honour 
for a lad of eleven years of age to be doing the duties 
of Dr. Randall, the University Professor, who held 
that office from the last decade of Handel's life, and 
had succeeded the memorable Dr.-Greene. But 
little Crotch was not fated to be Professor of Cam- 
bridge, nor to be ordained priest like a Scotson 
Clark, nor to introduce here the Oriental Church like 
a Hatherley. He studied for orders to oblige his 
friend Dr. Schomberg, but the latter died, and the 
organist of the cathedral at Oxford died, and Crotch 
succeeded him, and took upon him the shoes of Dr. 
Philip Hayes, the Professor of Music there, when only 
a young man just of age. Crotch, like Gainsborough 
the painter, was self-taught, and an indomitable 
worker. The father of the Knyvetts taught him, 
but not much; and Dr. Randall was a good master; 
and so, no doubt, was Dr. Hayes. But Crotch was 
in many regards ahead of his tutors, although 
polished, respectable, and dignified dons. 

** Palestine”"—an oratorio as it is called, but 
which it is not—has been revived. It was 
given on Friday last at Exeter Hall by the 
Sacred Harmonic Society under the conductorship 





of Sir Michael Costa. Sir Michael took care of it, 
and it went well—capitally, and the good in it came 


the town about ten years previous. 
Crotch’s oratorio came out, Mr. Perry, of Norwich, 
had given bis version of the “ Elijah and the 
Priests of Baal,’ which had been very favour- 
ably received at Norwich. Dr. Arnold had been 
the professed composer of oratorios; he had com- 
piled the “‘ Redemption” from Handel, and had com- 
posed the oratorios entitled —** Saul,” ‘* Abimelech,” 
the “ Resurrection;” and his “ Prodigal Son” 
had been given at Oxford on the occasion of the in- 
stallation of Lord North as Chancellor of the Oxford 
University. To Dr. Arnold succeeded Dr. Busby 
as an oratorio composer—a clever musician and 
good scholar, who for many years wrote the musical 
criticisms in the old Monthly Magazine. Dr. 
Busby composed the oratorio called “ The Pro- 
phecy,”” which was received with much applause 
when performed at the beginning of this century. 
He afterwards attempted a composition on a grand 
scale for three orchestras, three sets of chorus, and 
soli singers to match. This was given in the 
Italian opera house in the Haymarket. Mr. Jacob, 
Mr. Novello, and Mr. 8. Wesley were the organists, 
and Mr. Francois Cramer and two others were the 
leading violinists. The house was crowded. The 
performers were to have been paid between the acts. 
But they were not, for Dr. Busby collected the 
receipts, called a hackney coach and took himself off. 
The band and chorus refused further work, and the 
audience broke up the seats, smashed the grand 
chandelier, and half destroyed the inside of the 
theatre. After this, the oratorio had peace and 
quiet until the advent of the ‘ Palestine” by 
Crotch. Dr. Crotch had the advantage over Dr. 
Arnold, for he had seen Haydn and Mdme. Mara at 
Salomon’s concerts, and had heard the new school 
in composition, and the really grand school in singing. 
He stayed long enough at Oxford to write ten anthems 
and some other compositions, and to collect a curious 
and instructive library of music. As a teacher he 
was indefatigable, and came to the metropolis with 
creditable means, and a Scotchman’s determination 
to lose no opportunity of making money. The repose 
and opportunity for study offered at the two univer- 
sities had made him a contrapuntist, and the broad 
aisles of the cathedral had given him large views, and 
the spirit to take in and turn to account the true gran- 
deur of the Handel melody and chorus. Parties he 


avoided, and took no share in the speculations of Naldi 
and Bianchi; Harrison and the Knyvetts ; Braham, 
Billington, and Bellamy; or in the concerts, vocal 





and professional. 


He patronised Bates, Groom- 


forth and spoke loudly, and clearly, and unmistake- | German's matter and modes of thought. 
ably for the musical prodigy of 1780. Written in| less love and veneration for Bach and Beethoven, 
1811, ** Palestine” had followed the last oratorio of }and we may add Handel and Mozart, led Felix 
Dr. Arnold—the popular ‘ Elijah and the Widow | Mendelssohn to form his Paulian style upon the 
of Shunam,” which had engaged the attention of | first of these four great composers. 
The year before 


bridge, and Greatorex, nodded to Stafford Smith, 
smiled with Clementi, and was gracious to Dr. John 
Clarke, Webbe, Cook, Hindle, and Sale. But he 
clave to his ladies’ schools, and was as much sought 
after by pupils as the Sir Julius of our present times, 
Although always talking of church music, he treated 
it collaterally. He battled in his lectures about 
anthems, but only used them to teach ladies to play 
fromscore. He published specimens of the cathedral 
school of the severest kind, but such as were neyor 
or rarely sung. He talked of madrigals, but conla 
not write in the school, and left them to the care 
of Warren and Webb. He lived upon Handel, and 
made his fortune upon Handel, as did, some thirty 
years after, Vincent Novello upon Mozart. The 
Handel Oratorio and the Mozart Mass were the 
lucrative investments of Dr. Crotch and Mr. Vincent 
Novello. Born some ten years after Mozart, Dr, 
Crotch outlived him by half a century, and wrote his 
oratorio a year or so after the death of Haydn. But 
he was saturated with Handel, and the “ Palestine” 
revival shows us Handel everywhere, but Handel 
passed through the alembic of Crotch, as° much 
as the “ St. Paul” of modern days is Bach and 
Beethoven in all great points, but yet assuredly 
assimilated to the Mendelssohnian spirit. The 
two oratorios of ‘Palestine’? and “St. Paul” 
should be looked at from the same point of view, 
Love and veneration of Handel led Dr. Crotch 
to form his style and method upon the great 


A no 


Ounce in the 
oratorio he walks with Haydn—in the opening 
chorus of the second act. We incline to think there 
is no absolute new idea in either the “ Palestine” or 
the “ St. Paul.” Yet there is no wilful plagiarism. 
The personal spirit of both Crotch and Mendelssohn 
was far above the meanness of direct conveyancing. 
With both composers there was thorough work. 
Crotch had never received the schooling that had 
fallen to Mendelssohn, and the smirtch and soil of 
daily elementary repetitions, which would have 
killed Mendelssohn outright, ‘had frost-bitten the 
tender buds of affection in Crotch’s case, and left him 
to rely on mere perception and capability. Thecom- 
poser seems aware of this, for he neglects no oppor- 
tunity to squeeze in a counterpoint or to exbibit an 
imitation. As sterling work, original power in 
displaying thought, the ‘‘ Palestine” is far ahead of 
any oratorio that is to be found coming after it from 
the pen of any Englishman. ‘ Palestine” stands 
first and foremost of all English oratorios, and this 
declaration -is incontrovertible. And it is a long 
way in advance of the German oratorios by the 
secondary luminaries, such as Schumann, Sebneider, 
and others of like orbit and magnitude. Nothing by 
Sir Henry Bishop can for a moment be allowed to 
compete with the honest power of Crotch’s oratorio. 
“The Seventh Day,” “ Paradise,” and the other 
attempts of Bishop are utter failures in comparison. 
The truth is Crotch was a great adept in counterpoint, 
and these people are not. The counterpoint of the 
modern oratorio in England is reserved for the pet 
chorus, and this is a hash up of what has been done 
at school. Crotch’s choruses have bone, sinew, and 
muscle; the subjects arise from the situation, the 
rhythms are language rhythms-—a rare and essential 
point—and the chorus is alive from its propriety, its 
fitness, and just sequence. It is no puerile putting 
forth of an A B C theme with its stiff, straight- 
jacket announcement and reply. There is nothing 
that gives indication of want of strength. And where 
there is working from a model Dr. Crotch might well 
justify the act from Handel’s own use of what 
may be called open themes for counterpoint. The 
last chorus in “ Palestine” is no doubt founded 
apon the Amen Chorus of the “ Messiah,” and 
the splendid canonic counterpoint in the “ Solomon 
of Handel; but the counterpoints are not new; 
indeed Bach employed them some years before 
Handel’s use of them, and in some shape or other 
they are a full century older than Bach. No com- 
mentator on Handel bas been more keen in pointing 





vut plagiarisms and resemblances than Dr. Croteh, 
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and these commentaries evidence the fairness and 
justice of the critic. Nor did Dr. Crotch ever borrow 
whole movements or sections of movements from 
Handel, a latitude Handel occasionally allowed him- 
self. Dr. Crotch never conveys. 

The result of this interesting revival of our great 
English oratorio is highly gratifying as a real 
triamph for learning and honest endeavour. It is 
Crotch’s expertness in counterpoint that keeps up 
the interest in the ‘‘ Palestine” oratorio. There 
isno reliance on the mechanism of instrumentation, 
and indeed the whole oratorio might be rescored to 
its great advantage. Here and there are disputable 
questions of harmonical succession, and arising from 
the remembrances of great points in Handel's works, 
but imperfectly understood by Dr. Crotch. 

The impression upon the audience was decidedly 
favourable, and the performance was first rate and 
most remarkable. The presentation of Dr. Crotch’s 
second oratorio ‘* The Captivity of Judah’’—com- 
posed twenty-five years later—will be looked for 
with curiosity as well as interest, for he was no idle 
man, aud in his later days put aside many of his 
early prejudices. We have before mentioned this 
oratorio of the ‘“ Palestine,” and any particular 
criticism on individual movements is unnecessary. 





= 
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THEATRICAL INVESTMENTS. 





The spread of theatres in London, unaccompanied 
bya corresponding multiplicity of genres of pieces, 
often leaves a fresh manager in doubt as to what 
line of business to take up. All the lines are pretty 
well occupied, and the same line at perhaps four or 
six theatres. Light comedy has its houses; drawing- 
room comedy has its houses; old English comedies 
has its half-dozen houses; and opera bouffe, extra- 
vaganza and burlesque all oceupy the field, while the 
historical drama and the poetic drama are also played, 
and no class is left out except poor oft-tried but 
always-ruinous Shakespeare: What shall a fresh 
manager do to occupy a field not occupied three or 
four times over already? He may of course go in 
for one of the established species, providing he can 
furnish a new actor or actress to astonish the town 
withal. Another ‘‘ psychological drama” even might 
mnifonly a rival Irving turned up. But new artists 
of ability are not to be unearthed in this summary 
manner. Not even Mr. Tom Taylor can discover 
more than two geniuses per annum; and then some- 
how his geniuses do not last. Like those colours 
not warranted as “fast,” their brightness runs in 
the repeated wash of criticism. On the whole a new 
manager can seldom count on extraneous advantages 
beyond perhaps a long purse or a good backer. His 
policy is mostly determined in his own head, and it 
rests upon himself whether he shall sink or swim. 
There are many elements militating against fresh 
theatrical enterprise in London. First there is the 
tremendous competition, involving, as we havéstated, 
the occupation of most fields. There are so many 
theatres now, that any strikingly successful piece, if 
it be of foreign origin, is done at two or three houses 
simultaneously. There are two “ Filles de Madame 
Angot,” and the moment a French piece acquires 
notoriety at the Holborn, somebody twists an English 
version out of it for some other West End theatre. 
Secondly theatre-going is expensive, what with the 
high price for stalls and boxes, the extra fees, the 
torbitant charge for refreshments, the regulations 
4 to ladies’ bonnets and so forth. Thirdly play- 
going is exhausting: it involves a dinner earlier than 
Usual (if distance has to be traversed), and a scramble 
to get home—the latter struggle rendered all the 
more exciting since the metropolitan railways have 
gone in for the early-closing movement. How 
Istiguing is the long sederunt in a hot, ill-ventilated 
theatre (even with the glass of sherry at ninepence 
« the ice at one-and-threepence, if the attendant 
brings it to the lady at your side); and then how 
favely is the discomfort heightened if you have to 
fy out in the middle of the last act in order to catch 
the last train! When one adds up all the petty ills 
niflered in connection with a visit to the play, one 
Wonders that anybody voluntarily patronises the 

re, save perhaps those who go on duty, those 
vho live near at hand, such as in the Inns of Court, 





inclined to scramble for their amusements. 


We give the recipe in Mr. Daly’s language. 


and the patrons of pit and gallery who are not dis- 


Though the circumstances of New York and 
London are not analagous, there is suffcient simi- 
larity between the two cities, relative to theatrical 
affairs, to make it interesting to see how an American 
manager has solved the problem of success. Mr. 
Daly, it seems, if we may trust Mr. Daly’s modest 
words, has hit upon the way to make a theatre pay. 


-—- +8 


out into a regal prima donna, The enthusiasm of 
the Americans is immense for all sort of respectable 
talent; and the warmth of their regard, together 
with a fatal facility for epithets, induces them to 
shower such expressions as '* superb,’’ ‘ exquisite,” 
* delicious,” “ gifted,” where we sulky Englishmen 
would content ourselves with ‘ good,” * very good," 
‘thighly satisfactory,” and “certainly clever.” 
Altogether it seems to us that the players depend 
for their transcendent qualities upon an American 


I discovered the way by producing a finished! atmosphere, and that the plays are very like the 


the carpenter or machinist, like the sensational 
plays; not on scenery, ballet, and glitter-like spec- s 
tacular entertainments, but on exquisite dialogue, 


superb acting. Then I have produced uproariously- | t 


touching nine out of every ten people who see them. 
All these are as well written, as well played, as}. 
witty and as worthy of praise, as the ‘old comedies.” 








series of strong emotional plays, depending—not on | players. It is curious that there should be a mass 
of uproariously comic five-act pieces, and grand 


ocial topics, infinitely touching, and as witty as 


variety of character, intensely interesting plot, and Colman, Sheridan, O'Keefe and the rest; and that 


hese miraculous pieces should never have reached 


comic-five-act pieces, then dramas on social topics, | England. Mr. Daly’s name is not absolutely un- 
known to British playgoers; for a piece of his— 


‘Under the Gaslight"’"—was produced some years 


When “Old Heads and Young Hearts” and “London | *8° at onan of the minor London theatres. Mr. 
Assurance’’ were first produced, thirty years ago, | Daly's friend, however, the gentleman who writes 


these tributes of appreciation. 


high artistic impressions; and there you are. 


Mr. Daly must be a wonderful manager, and New 
York a wonderful place for the production of the 
highest conceivable talent. Mr. Daly’s plan amounts 
to this: he orders (or himself writes) super-excellent 
pieces, and these are played by transcendentally 
gifted actors. Throw in an educated public alive to 


they were belittled as a new school—the ‘upholstery | comedies equal to ‘* London Assurance”’ is entirely 
drama.” They were abused as ‘ society” plays, | unknown in this country. Mr. John Brougham has, 
like my own comedies and those of Bronson Howard. 
Timo has mellowed them into standard plays now, 
and our respectable citizens love to see them. Do 
you notice how admirably my company, which 
enacts ‘ society” plays to perfection, performs those 
“old comedies?” It shows that the class of acting|fame. Subjected to the same test, we think the 


demanded is the same in both—an intelligent and | exquisite dramatists who make theatricals so profit- 
conscientious portrayal of character and delivery of 


keen dialogue. They step from the one to the other 
with ease, because they are on the same level. But 
they could not caper in a burlesque, rant in melo- 
drama, or strut in bombastic tragedy. Comedy—| artists, An article which we quote elsewhere from 


i.e., portrayal of the manners of the time, whether |the Chicago Tribune celebrates the number and 
serious or gay, severe or sportive—is their forte. I 


have the true comedy company of actors and re : 
actresses. In every heart there is the appreciation usual sprinkling of salt, ad may be conceded that 
of sentiment as well as humour. At one time the | 80me of these are good serviceable artificers in the 
audience leaves the theatre with the traces of tears | musical sphere. There is none really great, but 
still wet on cheeks which a week before were wreathed | there are several very good. But able Amorican 
in laughter. And the same company evokes both 


| we believe, a great reputation as a dramatist in the 
States; now Mr. Brougham's plays never succeeded 
| in England, and so it is possible to judge the other 
lights whom Mr. Daly refers to by Mr. Brougham’s 


able in the United States would sink into mere 
chroniclers of small beer in this country. In music 
we are indebted to America for some useful working 





names of American artists in Europe; and with the 


dramatic actors may be counted up on the fingers 
of one hand, so far as England knows them, and 
American Jramatists of genius do not exist. The 
former perhaps flourish in their own country, but 
would not stand by any foreign test. The latter 
would not stand by any test common to real artists, 
either native or foreign. 

There is one form, however, of filling a theatre, which 
seems so successful in the one or two cases where it 


London is certainly not New York, and we have | is adopted, that we wonder the specific is not more 
no manager like Mr. Daly, no playwriters like | generally tried. That specific lies in morning per- 
Messrs. Daly and Bronson Howard (we don’t know | formances. Why are not morning—strictly speaking 
any of their works, but they are resplendent geniuses | afternoon—performances more widely adopted? They 
without doubt), no actors like that great and gifted | succeed ostensibly at the Gaiety. Every Saturday 
company which “ steps with ease” from Bronson | afternoon that theatre is crowded, and the audience 
Howard to Sheridan, because B. H. and Sheridan | are as lively and hearty as any night audience. The 
are ‘on the samo level.” §o perhaps may be the | nigger singers flourish on afternoon performances 
lavyender-water and the castor oil upon a druggist’s | twice a week and all the year round; and all enter- 
shelf; but the level does not make both equally |tainers rely on the same period of the day. The 
agreeable. We have no emotional plays in England | fact is, there dwell in the suburbs of London a large 
with ‘ exquisite dialogue,” # intensely interesting | population to whom the business of theatre-going at 
plot” and “superb acting.” ‘These are superlatives | night is a serious undertaking, and who would 
far beyond our modest bounds. Where the superb} welcome the chance of seeing a favourite piece in 
acting in America comes from, wo cannot attempt | the easier manner provided by day transit, returning 
to say. Itis native? Beyond Jefferson and Miss | home, not tired, parched, and hungry at one o'clock 
Bateman we have seen on these shores nothing | in the morning, but to a comfortable dinner at six 


artists fit for the general work of their profession. 
But when they reach the irrepressible land beyond 
the ocean, up go the hats in the air, and the bunkum 
in the newspapers, as though the newcomers were 
divine essences. Look at the extravagance heaped 


Audiences lean enraptured over her words, judges 
make way for her on the bench, mayors hold over 
her nineteen-dollar umbrellas, reporters interview 
her, critics write columns of analysis about her part 
in ‘* Man and Wife ;” and we should not be surprised 
if Now York illuminated in honour of Miss Ada Dyas. 
In the musical world, a sound but unassuming artist 








like Miss Rose Hergee goes to America and shoots 





approaching the confines of the superb. The Helen} or seven. To ladies and young folks the advantages 
Westerns and Menkens and people of that calibre | of afternoon theatre-going are obvious ; and in fact 
who have from time to time come over are at the} there seems so large a class of people who are glad 
very antipodes to superb in every sense. Are the! to profit by the chance, that we wonder the stray 
American actors imported? The emigrants are by | example of a manager here and there who opens his 


no means superb when they leave this country; | doors at 2 or 3 p.m. once a week, is not universally 
they are morely good, respectable, praiseworthy | followed, 





THE GRAND DUCHESS MARIE. 








To tue Eprror. 
Sin,—I do not think it would be out of place to 


on that good, conscientious, and modest English lady, | reproduce in your columns what Mark Twain thought 
Miss Ada Dyas. ‘To read the critiques, you would | of the Grand Duchess Marie some seven or eight years 
say she was the new Siddons, the second Rachel.| ago. Your readers may remember that the American 


“ Pilgrims,” of whom Mark Twain is the renowned 
historian, arrived at Yalta, Russia, and were anxious, 
aU Americaine, to interview” the Emperor. Luckily 
for the Pilgrims, his Majesty seems to have been, to 
say the least, not averse to the reception, and to 
have given the strangers an Imperial and courtly 
welcome. During the reception (I quote from Mark 
Twain’s book) “ whoever chose stepped forward, and 
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spoke with the modest little Grand Duchess Marie,| hoven’s Sonata in G, Op. 96, for violin and piano, 
the Czar's daughter. She is fourteen years old, light-| and Mr. Mackenzie and Mr. Hamilton in a trio of 
haired, blue-eyed, unassuming and pretty.” Further | Mendelssolin’s in D minor. Mr. Townsend's style 
on the historian says of the Grand Duchess, ‘ She | is chaste, if cold, his taste uniformly excellent, and 
had no heels on her shoes. I was glad to| his touch one of the finest and most delicate we 
observe that she wore her own hair, plaited in thick | have ever heard,—but what he is deficient in is 





braids against the back of her head, instead of the} power. For instance, in the Sonata it was all violin 
uncomely thing they call a waterfall, which is about|and no piano. There is room for nee 
as much like a waterfall as a canvas-covered ham is | certainly, but we augur well of this young artist, | 
like a cataract. “Taking the kind expression that | and one reason is that he neither chose pieces re- | 
is in the Emperor's face and the gentleness that is|markable for their difficulty, nor did he attempt | 
in his young daughter's into consideration, I wondered | anything which was beyond his powers. How rarely | 
if it would not tax the Czar's firmness to the utmost | is modesty to be met with in a débutant! 

to condemn a supplicating wretch to misery in the| Aberdeen is to become a centre of musical culture. 
wastes of Siberia if she pleaded for him. Every | Through the munificence of a distinguished citizen 
time their eyes met, I saw more and more what a_| of that town an Academy of Music has been founded, 
power that weak, diffident school-girl could wield if | denominated, in the quaint language of the North, 
she chose to do it. Many and many a time she| a‘ Song School,” This ‘Song School” is to bea 
might rule the Autocrat of Russia, whose lightest | musical training school, where the higher branches 
word is law to seventy millions of human beings. | of a musical education may be as efficiently taught 
She was only a girl, and she looked like a thousand | as in London or elsewhere. Circulars are being 
others I have seen, but never a girl provoked such a| sent out at present inviting applications for the 
novel and peculiar interest in me before. A strange | office of Principal, and every effort will be made to 
new sensation is a rare thing in this hum-drum life! place a professional gentleman of distinguished 
and I had it here.”—Yours obediently, J.G. | ability at its head. There is a capital opening here 

Jan, 26. | for a man of energy and experience. 

Dr. von Biilow’s Glasgow program was nearly the 
same as his Edinburgh one. For Beethoven's Sonata 
in E flat, Gluck’s Gavotte, Chopin’s Scherzo, and 
To tne Eprror. | Beethoven's Variations and Fugue, he substituted a 

S1n,—The ‘*Columbia Market” is not likely to! selection from the Lieder ohne Worte; a Chant 
succeed as a market. It failed as a general mart Polonaise of Chopin's ; Liszt’s ‘‘ Ronde des Lutins,” 
and it will not be more successful as a fish market- | and ‘Au bord d'une source; and Beethoven’s 
A telling illustration was furnished on the first oc-|‘* Moonlight" Sonata. Everything else was the 
casion of an attempted use of it. One of the stall- | same. In the first movement of the ‘‘ Moonlight,” 
keepers looked up and down the splendid marble | he added greatly to the effect by pausing slightly 
pillars in despair, and wished he could find a place over the last note in each bar. It is surprising how 
to knock a nail into, in order to hang up some of his | much this simple expedient increases the beauty and 
wares. I beg to suggest that the great Columbia | meaning of the movement. 
mistake should be turned into a training college vd It need scarcely be said that the Burns’ Anni- 





MUSIC SCHOOL vice MARKET. 


some sort. Why should it not be a National Music| versary on the 24th was celebrated with concerts and 
Hall, with theatre, where English opera might be | toddy all over the land. 
fostered and flourish ?—Yours, &c , 





AMATEUR. 





FRANCE. 


SCOTLAND. 





Panis, January 28th. 
We are promised a most diverting action here, 
Dr. | which will probably help us to recover our spirits 
s0 copiously dealt with by the London musical press, | and forget our political troubles. A short time ago 
that it would be absurd fora provincial critic to pass | yy Loyau de Lacy went to find M. Billion, the 
an opinion on the matter. We could say nothing manager of the Ambigu-Comique, and handed him 
that was new, and, on the strength of having only! drama, which M. Billion undertook to produce. 
heard a single performance, might say much that At that moment the manager was on bad terms with 
was wrong. I shall, therefore, content myself with | tn, Society of Dramatic Authors, and had nothing 
merely sending the program, observing, en passant, | to place on the boards. This was why he accepted 
that the recital was given to one of the largest|4,4 melodrama entitled “ Le Borgne,” or, “ The 
audiences that has ever assembled in the Music Hall | One-eyed.” But M. Billion made up his quarrel 
of Edinburgh. ‘The following was the program:— | with the Dramatic Authors’ Society, received 
onsta iu Kat ininor, Op. Sl, No.3 vier Ticthoren, | BUmerous pieces and tried to avoid keeping his 
Prelude et Fugue in E minor, Op. 35, Mendelssohn, | engagement with M. Loyau de Lacy. All his efforts 
Gavotte du Ballet (“Don Juan”) ........+0+. Gitick. were vain, and he was obliged to play one of the 
GRACOMRD ... ccccccccccceccccccccccccescceses MANGO, . 
Notturno, Op. 87, No. | worst dramas ever placed on this or any other stage. 
jane It would be useless to give you the plot of the piece, 
j which is laid in Ireland. Most of the cfities fell 


Eprnponran, Jan. 28th. 
von Bilow’s merits and demerits have been 





No... 


Scherzo, Op. 80 
Berceuse, Op. 57 
Valse, Op. 42 


Chopin. 


sy veiion a Pegnn Oe ta tn Bt tt Lisst. . upon it tooth and nail; others were disarmed by 
MAJOT oo es eeeee teescesecsesseeeee Booth ven. laughter; one gentleman declared that he laughed 


Of these pieces the Valse of Chopin was encored, 
but the charming Berceuse Op. 57, and Liszt's 
Canzone and Tarantella were, in our opinion, the 
most effectively rendered—if there can be any 
question of preference in a concert of superlative 
excellence throughout. Mendelssohn's fine Prelude 
and Fugue, in which the glorious old German 
chorale, ‘* Kin, feste Burg,” is introduced as a Finale, 
was also grandly given. 

Coming in rather an unfavourable conjuncture for 
an impartial gauging of his powers, Mr. W. Towns 
end, a young débutant, gave a concert on the 2€th. 
He was assisted by Mr. Mackenzie, a violinist, and 
Mr. Carl Drechsler-Hamilton, a violoncellist— 
two artists of great merit and of considerable local 
celebrity,—and also by two vocalists. The pieces 
Mr. Townsend elected to perform were, a selection 
from Chopin's Mazurkas; Prelude and Fugue in B 
flat minor (Bach); and a Liebeslied (Schumann 
and Liszt); while he joined Mr. Mackenzie in Beet- 


during the whole piece, that he laughed along the 
boulevards as he left the theatre, that he roared all 
night in bed, and wrote his critique with tears 
streaming down his cheeks the next morning. M. 
Loyau de Lacy, who teaches French at a young 
ladies’ school, was naturally indignant with the 
hostile newspapers, and he determined to revenge 
himself on his tormentors. There is a French law 
which lays it down that if you are attacked in a 
journal you have the right to reply at double the 
length of the attack. M. Loyau de Lacy there- 
fore sent to the papers which had abused his play 
prose just double the length of the criticism. The 
journals thus treated have refused insertion, and 
hence an action. IfM. Loyau de Lacy only proves as 
tenacious as he was in his youth, there is no 
knowing where this affair will stop. When quite 
young a drama of his was treated much like ‘ Le 
Borgne,” and a celebrated critic insisted, through 
several columns, on calling the unfortunate author 





aD 
M. A. Loyau (haunch of beef),.as though M, Loyan 
had been christened either Arthur, Auguste, or 
Anatole. The affair was taken from court to court, 
and after several years M. Loyau triumphed: 

A good paradox is sometimes refreshing, especially 
if it be as seasonable as one just given to the world 
by a French dramatic author. At the moment when 
most households are convulsed by questions of 
economy, and the lavish expenditure of housekeepers 
or cooks is a matter for regret and perplexity, this 
audacious person stands up for extravagant cooks, 
He has, however, some excuse for the immoral ec. 
centricity. Having lately engaged a cook, and being 
accustomed to verify his expenses daily, he soon per- 
ceived that his new acquisition was saving for him at 
the rate of 50 percent. The fowls she supplied, accord. 
ing to a system of housckeeping in use abroad, were 
charged at half the price demanded by her predecessor, 
and every other item in her house-book was equally 
moderate. She was, besides, an accomplished artist, 
Thus, supplied with excellent dinners at the lowest 
possible price, the dramatist’s satisfaction with his 
household arrangements was at its height, when a 
commissioner of police, followed by several of his 
subordinates, appeared to arrest his domestic treasure, 
She proved to be one of a gang of women employed 
by an association of thieves to gain the confidence 
of householders by a combination of economy and 
culinary skill, with a view to the introduction of 
their male confederates into their masters’ dwell- 
ings by means of keys made from wax models taken 
by themselves. Her disenchanted employer means 
to look out for a cook who will rob him above-board. 

The opening of the Salle Ventadour last week to 
French opera was an event little remarkable. The 
house at first was thin, but people dropped in until 
most of the seats were taken. The performance 
(“Don Juan” being the opera) was only poor, 
Insufficient space, a reduced and incoherent com- 
pany, a struggling band, the bonds of discipline 
loosened alike in the orchestra and on the stage, 
where people were elbowing each other for more 
room: all told a sad tale. Faure was not in his 
best voice and was out of spirits; Mdlle. Ferucei 
(Donna Anna) was not very well up in her part; 
Guillard’s Leporello lay on him like a fit of indiges- 
tion or a lump of lead; and the Zerlina was neither 
pretty nor piquante. There remained one--no, two 
réles really well filled, the Elvira of Mdme. Gey- 
mard, splendidly sung, and the Masetto of M. Caron, 
who was clever. Beyond these two, all was uncer- 
tain, wavering and dispirited. 

I mentioned last week that Sardou’s new comedy, 
“ Le Magot” was unworthy of him. It is a Palais 
Royal play of disguises and farcical stage business, 
after the manner of its kind. Marius Boussignol, a 
greedy heir-expectant, having heard of the dis- 
appearance of his aunt, comes to ransack her 
furniture in search after the hoard he is sure she 
possessts, Te expects to find the treasure in a 
certain cabinet. This, before his arrival, has been 
bought by a neighbour and presented to a Mdme. 
Tulipia, a member of the demi monde. After many 
unsuccessful attempts to obtain an entry, Marius 
steals into the house at night and proceeds to seek 
for the missing money. Now, a certain Cucufat has 
come to the same cabinet with the purpose of obtain- 
ing possession of some compromising letters he has 
written to the possessor. Each being in disguise 
takes the other for a robber, and a tumult, ending 
in the appearance of the police, is the result. The 
piece, in spite of some good acting on the part of 
MM. Lassouche, Brasseur, and Gilpérés, is not 
distinguished by intrinsic merits and has not proved 
successful, 

Frédéric Lemaitre is now playing at the Théatre 
Cluny in the “ Crime de Favane,” a piece produced 
some ten years ago at the Ambigu. The veteran 
actor is seen to far greater advantage in his part in 
this play than in any one he has recently appeared 
in. The Théatre Cluny is a small house, and 
adapted to the,actor’s now waning physical means. 
The weakness of voice and loss of strength are not 
noticeable, and the size of the theatre enables every 
one of the audience to mark the expressions and the 
finished by-play of the great artist. 





Pierre Berton, the celebrated actor,"is dead. He 
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gas born at Paris, on the 16th September, 1820, and Now Ready. Second Edition. 
was a pupil of Samson. His début took place at the 


qheatre Francais, where he attracted but little 
aitention, and he then devoted his time to studying 
singing under Duprez. He sang for a short time at 
Vienna and then went to St. Petersburg, where he 
remained for seven years, acting in various pieces. 
An engagement at the Gymnase, in 1853, brought 
him into notice in Paris, and he obtained a high 
reputation as an actor of melo-dramatic comedy. 
His best parts were the Marquis in ‘‘ Le Marquis de 
Villemer,” the Baron d’Eslrigaud, in “ La Contagion,” 
qnd De Presles, in ** Le gendre de M. Poirier.” He 
also created a leading part in M. Sardou’s “ Patrie.” 
M. Berton was deranged for some time before his 
death. He married the daughter of the great actor, 
Samson, and his son Paul Berton has lately made 
his début at the Comédie Frangaise. 








LAW AND POLICE CASES. 





LUCCA AND HER MANAGER. 

In the Vice-Chancellor’s Courts on the 22nd inst., 
the cause of Maretzek v. Lucca was heard. This 
was a motion by Mr. Maretzek, the director of the 
theatre known as the Academy of Music, New York, 
to restrain the defendant, Madame Pauline Lucca, 
Baroness De Rhade, the well-known opera singer, 
from prosecuting an action at law for the recovery of 
asum of £3000 which had been deposited by Mr. 
Maretzek with Messrs. Seligman, London, bankers, 
asa security, as he alleged, for the due performance 
ofa theatrical agreement entered into by him with 
Madame Lucca. ‘The facts were, shortly, these. In 
May, 1872, the plaintiff, being then in England, 
entered into a written agreement with Madame Lucca 
for her singing in a series of operatic performances 
in America. The document was of considerable 
length and of minute ‘letail. The principal stipu- 
lations were that Madame Lucca should perform at 
the Academy of Music three nights a week fcr a total 
number of 100 performances, at a salary of £200 a 
night, and she was also to receive one half of the 
gross receipts taken in respect of each performance 
beyond 4000 dollars; and Mr. Maretzek was to 
deposit with Messrs. Seligman the sum of £3000 in 
thename of Madame Lucca to be paid to her on 
demand subject to certain conditions. The sum of 
£3000 was subsequently duly deposited by Mr. 
Maretzek with Messrs Seligman. Madame Lucca’s 
engagement not turning out so successful as had 
been anticipated, the terms of the above-mentioned 
agreement were, with her consent, modified by a 
second agreement, dated December 23rd, 1872, by 
which she agreed to take £100 a night instead of 
£200, and one half of the receipts over 3000 
dollars instead of 4000~dollars. The last of the 
100 performances was given on the 17th of May, 
1873. Madame Lucca then, on the ground, as she 
alleged, that Mr. Maretzek had not completely per- 
formed his part of the contract, gave Messrs. Seligman 
notice that she claimed and intended to draw upon 
the £3000 in their hands, and she subsequently 
drew a bill of exchange upon them for the amount. 
They refused, however, to accept the bill, whereupon 
Madame Lucca commenced an action upon it against 
Messrs. Seligman. ‘The plaintiff was not made a 
party to the action, and he therefore filed a bill to 
restrain it on the ground that Madame Lucca’s claim 
could not be successfully resisted in his absence. 
He now moved for an injunction accordingly. After 
some discussion, an order was taken by consent ag 
follows :—Messrs. Seligman undertake to pay £3100 
into court within a week to answer Madame Lucca’s 
lim and costs of suit to stay all proceedings in the 
action. Ifthe bill should be dismissed for want of 
prosecution, the money in court to be paid to Madame 
Lueca. On Messrs. Seligman paying in the £3100, 
they were to be dismissed with costs. 








A State performance was given at the St. Peters- 
burg Opera last night, when the Imperial family and 
their illustrious visitors were present. Upon their 
tury into the Imperial box at 8.45 p.m. the 
orchestra played, ‘*God save the Queen,” followed 
by the Russian National Hymn. The house rose and 
loudly cheered the Duke and Duchess of Edinburgh, 
vho stood in the front row of the Imperial box in the 
entre. On the right of the Duke stood the Crown 
Princess of Germany, the Prince of Wales, the 
Cesarevna, the Crown Prince of Denmark, and the 
Grand Duchess Alexandra Petrowna, and on the 
leit of the Duke of Edinburgh stood the Emperor 
of Russia, the Princess of Wales, the Crown Prince 


a Germany, and the Grand Duchess Alexandra 
Josefowna, 


THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAISE. 


Arranged and Principally Composed by 
Cc. E. WILLING, 


Organist and Director of the Foundling Chapel; Organist of the Sacred Harmonie Society ; Superintendent 
Choirmaster of the Hertfordshire Church Choral Union; and late Organist and Director of 
the Choir of All Saints’, Margaret Street. ss 


To wuHicu arr ADDED 


CHANTS FOR THE MAGNIFICAT AND NUNC DIMITIIS, 
As Sung on Festivals at All Saints’, Margaret Street; 
AND 
RESPONSES FOR ADVENT AND LENT, 
With FOURTEEN NEW DOUBLE CHANTS, &c, 


a. HYMNS AND TUNES. Bound in cloth, 3s. 6d.; postage, 4d. 

b. THE SAME. Limp cloth flush, 2s. 6d.; postage, 34d. 

c. TUNES ONLY. Suitable for ‘Hymns Ancient and Modern,’ ‘The People’s Hymnal,’ and all the 
modern Hymn Books.. Bound in cloth, 1s. 6d.; postage, 2d. 

d. THE SAME. Limp cloth flush, 1s.; postage, 2d. 

e. WORDS OF HYMNS ONLY. Bound in cloth, 8d.; postage, 14d. 

f. THE SAME. Limp cloth, 6d.; postage, 1d. 

‘** There is no comparing the ‘ Book of Common Praise’ with any of the popular hymn-books of the present 
day. . . . The tunes are beautifully harmonized, great pains having been evidently bestowed to make the 
inner parts melodious.” —Orchestra. 

“In it there are many new tunes for some of our favourite hymns which, as Mr. Willing states in his 
Preface, ‘ will furnish alternatives for most of the hymn-books now in use.’ They are carefully adapted to the 
words, and many are of considerable merit. The melodies are pleasing and attractive, and the harmonies well 
arranged. We particularly notice the tune for the hymn ‘ For thee, O dear, dear country,’ which is to our 
mind far preferable to the tune in ‘ Hymns Ancient and Modern.’ We notice also with pleasure that the book 
contains the Magnificat arranged as sung at All Saints’ on festivals.”—-Church Review. 


London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 





Second Edition. Now Teady. Limp Cloth, ONE SHILLING (Postage 2d.) 


THE PSALTER: 


POINTED FOR CHANTING. 
WITH THE CANTICLES, &., AND ATHANASIAN CREED, 
By C. EDWIN WILLING. 


Two objects are kept chiefly in view :—Ist. The due emphasis and force of the words; and, 2ndly, The 
exigencies of vocalisation. 


** An Edition is also published in Cloth Boards, Red Edges, Price 2s. ; by Post, 2s, 8d. 


In this Edition the Proper Psalms for Certain Days have been collected, obviating the great inconvenience 
of finding each Psalm, and will be found at the end of the book. 


London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Price Fourpence ; by Post, Fourpence Halfpenny. 
FUNERAL HYMN. 


“SAFE HOME!” 
' Extracted from “ The Book of Common Praise.” 


Tue Worps ny THE LATE REY. J. MASON NEALE, D.D. 


Music sy C. E. WILLING, 
Late Organist and Choirmaster of All Saints’, Margaret Street; Organist of the Foundling Hospital. 


London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square ; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Price Threepence ; by Post, Threepence Halfpenny, 


THE CANTICLESD, 


EASTER ANTHEMS, AND ATHANASIAN CREED ; 
POINTED FOR CHANTING. 
By C. EDWIN WILLING, 


Organist and Director of the Choir of the Foundling Chapel, Superintendent Choirmaster of the Hertford- 
shire Church Choral Union; and late Organist and Director of the Choir of All Saints’, Margaret Street. 








London; J, T, HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square ; and 4, Henrietta Bireet, Covent Garden, 
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PIANOFORTES. 


28 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 


In Rosewood or Walnut Case. Height, 8 ft. 5 





> in. 
£2 12s. Gd. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 
34 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE 
In Rosewood or Walnut iat 
£3 3s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


40 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In solid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
£4 4s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





42 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
Height, 3 ft. 11 in. 
s. Yd. per Quarter on the Three Years System, 


In Rosewood Case. 


£318 


46 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Walnut. 
L4 4s. per Quarter on the Three Years Bystem. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
Trichord Treble. 
£4 14s, 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


In Rosewood or Walnut. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In solid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
£5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System, 


55 GUINEAS. 
SEMI-OBLIQUE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. 
£5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System, 


50 GUINEAS. 
THE “BOUDOIR OBLIQUE” 
NEW PIANOFORTE. 


Trichord. Patent Check Action. Height, 84 ft.; 
width, 44 ft. 


£4 14s. Gd. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


*,* This instrument is more convenient in size, 
more effective in tone, more agreeable in touch, and 
more elegant in appearance than any Pianoforte 
hitherto made. 


90 GUINEAS. 
SHORT GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 6 ft. 
£9 9s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


*,* The same full quality and body of tone is 
obtained in this instrument as in ordinary Grands. 
The diminution of size will obviate the objection 
which so often acts as a drawback to the introduc- 
tion of a “‘ Grand Pianoforte ” in drawing rooms. 





110 GUINEAS. 
BOUDOIR GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 74 ft. 
£10 10s. per Quarter on the Three Years System, 


J. B. CRAMER AND CO,, 


PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 
(LARGEST IN EUROPE.) 


207 & 209, REGENT STREET, W. 





J. B. CRAMER & CO’S! J. B. CRAMER & CO’S 


AMERICAN ORGANS. 





O.—4} Octave Melodeon, with packing 


DOD n¥60:s0e thn oecnnneeabae 12 Guineas 
1.—5 Octaves, Knee Swell, Case in 
polished Ash, Oak, Black Wal- 
nut, or Mahogany .........- 15 % 
2.—Two Stops, with Knee Swell, Case 
Bee ere Pee 18 = 
3.—Four Stops and Knee Swell, Case 
in polished Ash, Black Wal- 
nut, or Mahogany .........- 22 a 
4.—Six Stops and Knee Swell, Pa- 
nelled Case in Ash, Oak, Black 
Walnut, or Mahogany ...... 26 - 
4a.—With Sub Bass (in place of Forte) 82 ab 
4b,—With Sub Bass, and Vox Humana 
(in place of Tremolo)..... 35 ~ 
5.—Eight Stops, two Knee Swells, 
Elegant Veneered Case in 
Rosewood or Walnut........ 35 ais 
5a.—With Vox Humana (in place of 
BUM) a ciccocdcodececs 88 oo 


6.—Nine Stops, two Knee Swells, very 
handsome Case in Black Wal- 
nut (with Octave Coupler, £5 


ee eee pas ae = 
'7.—Ten Stops, two Knee Swells, hand- 

some panelled Black Walnut 

RRP Perr 50 a 
8.—The above with Octave Coupler, 

Basso Prolongo, Full Organ 

Knee Pedal, &c. (superior 

finish) 0.000006 beneemeuet 60 - 
9.—Five Stops, Knee Swell, very hand- 

some panelled Resonant Case 

in Black Walnut .......... 85 *9 
9a.—Seven Stops, Automatic Swell, 

and Knee Swell ............ 40 o 
9b.—Eight Stops, Automatic Swell, 

and Knee Swell .........+. 45 a 
9c.—Seven Stops and Knee Swell.... 42  ,, 
9d.—Eight Stops and Knee Swell.... 45 és 
9e.—Light Stops and Knee Swell.... 55 ” 
9f.—Ten Stops and Knee Swell...... 68 »” 
9g.—Two Manuals, Twelve Stops, and 

Knee Swell and Full Organ.. 85 * 
10.—Thirteen Stops, Full Organ and 

Nn66 WOO oe 6s ci cviericete 85 = 
11.—Ten Stops, 23 Octaves German 

Pedals, Foot and Hand Blowers 

and Foot Swell ....... eeeee 100 ie 
12.—Two Manuals, Thirteen Stops, 

Full Organ and Knee Swell, 

and Hand Blower ........ oo 110 - 
13.—Two Manuals, Fourteen Stops, 

Pedals, Foot Swell and Hand 

Blower..... eesebenvees ee .-125t0150,, 


Larger Instruments, by Estimate. 
*," Nos. 9, 9a, 9b, 9c, 9d, 9e, Of, and 9g, are in Resonant Cases, 


Organ Chair, Plain Solid Black Walnut, £1 18s. ; 
Stuffed Velvet or Morocco Seat and Back, £2 10s, 


J. B. CRAMER & CO., 


American Organ and Harmonium Rooms, 
201, REGENT STREET, W., ann 43, MOORGATE 
STREET, LONDON; 


BELFAST 





——=—=£_==_== 


J. B. CRAMER & CO’ 
HARMONIUMS, 


No. 1. 
CRAMER’S SCHOOL HARMONIUM, 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £6 6s, 
MAHOGANY, £6 6s. 
Four Octaves. 


No. 2 
CRAMER’S COTTAGE HARMONIUM. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £7 73.; 
MAHOGANY, £8 8s. 
Five Octaves. 


No. 2. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £9 93,; 
MAHOGANY, £10 10s, 
One Stop, 
Expression and Wind Regulator, 


No. 4. 


OAK, £12 12s.; ROSEWOOD, £13 13s, 


WALNUT, £14 14s, 
Five Stops. 
Forté. Expression, 
Tremolo. Forté. 
Petite Expression. 
And Wind Regulator. 
No. 5. 
OAK, £15 15s.; ROSEWOOD, £16 1é6s,; 
WALNUT, £17 17s. 
Eight Stops. 
Forté. Petite Expression, 
Tremolo. Expression, 
Voix Celeste. Cor Anglais, 
Flute. Forté, 
And Wind Regulator. 
No. 6. 
OAK, £24; ROSEWOOD, £25 10s, 
WALNUT, £27. 
Twelve Stops. 
Tremolo. Flute. Expression. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Cor Anglais, 
Forté. sion. Bourdon, 
Clarinette. Grand Jeux. Forté, 
Sourdine. 


No, 7. 
OAK, £38; ROSEWOOD, £40; WALNUT £42, 
Sixteen Stops. 


Tremolo. Flute. Bourdon. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion. 
Forté. sion. Basson, 
Hautbois. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Fifre. Expression. Sourdine, 
Clarinette. Cor Anglais. 

With Knee Action. 

No. 8. 
OAK, £45; ROSEWOOD, £47 10s, 

WALNUT, £50. 

Seventeen Stops. 
Tremolo. Clarinette. Cor Angla 
Musette. Flute. Bourdon. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion. 
Forté. sion. Basson. 
Hautbois. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Fifre. Expression. Sou dine, 

With Knee Action. 

No. 9. 
OAK, £50; ROSEWOOD, £52 10s. 


WALNOUT, £55. 


Nineteen Stops. (Church Model. 
Tremolo. Flute. Clarion. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Basson. 
Musette, sion. Forté. 
Forté. Grand Jeux. Deuxieme Bour- 
Hautbois. Expression. don. 
Fifre. Cor Anglais. Voix Humaine. 
Clarinette. Bourdon. Sourdine. 

With Knee Action. 


No. 10. 
OAK, £70; ROSEWOOD, £73; WALNUT, £76 
Twenty- four Stops. (Two Keyboards.) 


Forté. Fifre. Clairon. 
Voix Celeste. Clarinette. Basson. 
Deuxieme Haut- Flute. Forté. 

bois. Petite Expres- Sourdine. 
Accouplement, sion. Accouplement. 
Tremolo. Grand Jeux. Deuxieme Bas 
Musette. Expression. son. 4 
Forté. Cor Anglais. Voix Humaine. 
Hautbois. Bourdon. Forté. 





J. B. CRAMER AND CO., 
HARMONIUM ROOMS, 








Can also be obtained at BRIGHTON, DUBLIN, and 





199 & 201, REGENT STREET, W, 
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J, B. CRAMER & CO.’S NEW SONGS. 


BY ARTHUR 8S. SULLIVAN. 


pee | 





s. d, 
There sits & DID... sees cece eeeees be-0s db enbeaeee 40 
Gweet UrEAMEL....seseeeeeereeeeenceeeceeeeneneeeeence 40 
Little Maid of Arcadee ......c0sceeseceeeceeeesseceenes 40 
guinevere ! (Sung by Mdlle: Titiens), in C and E flat.... 4 0 
The Sailor's Grave... se ceeeceeeee 40 
Oh! ma Charmante (French Song) ... , &2 
Oh! bella MIM .. ce secececccesccrceescesececseeceese 40 





BY LOUISA GRAY. 





My white rOSC .. sess ce ceceeecccecccecesececnesene 4 
Le Jour de Féte (Sung by Mdme. Lancia) ............ 4 
Forgotten. (Sung by Mr, Sims Reeves). In Eflat&@., 4 
Under the cliffs. Ballad. (Tomor) ........sccesecsseee 4 
Oft I wander. (Mezzo-Soprano or Contralto) .......... 4 
My old love, “Remembrance” ..,....+... 4 


ooooco © 





BY O. BARRI. 


Happy VOICES ..cesesecreecccecseccccceccssccesesegees & 0 
Sete (GND 0.nknktn sand aneetesdecabescntnsonsen 0 
Alone for ever. In D and F. (Sung by Mdme. Titiens) .. 4 0 
The Fairy ANSWET .cccccccccsccccccccccccccccecccceses 4 0 
Wen MN 0 cocvcnccescccecce cv. 00-00-00 cs vccseccs 008600 40 

0 


Love's golden Past ...csccccccsceccereescccsseccccccece & 





BY MISS PHILP. 
The hidden Chord oo 0 00c0ccceccscccrecececcsccceccces 
The night closes o'er her. (Sung by Mdme. Rudersdorff). 
Happy! (Sung by Mdile. Liebhart) ......... 

Restored 1... ccsscccvcccccccccccccecs 


~~ > 
ooc co 





BY VIRGINIA GABRIEL, 





Weis, Vala WEES. oo. cccc'se cesses cecctscccecccccsscce @ 0 
The sen SWALLOWS .. 20.00.00 00 00 0000 ce cdsccceccecccccescce OO 
RaindTops ....-ccececescccceccccgeccssevcccvcscscccccs 40 
The Choice, in E flat and G.. . .ccccccocccccccccccesece & O 
Thoughts !..ccccccccccccccccsvscccccccscccccccccccccss 4 O 
Bpltlt LOVE .. cccccccccccccccrcccccccoccccccccscccccce & O 
DOE. 00. 00 oven nc ce es 00 008esseeeersceessrcccicceses OO 
TOTS oc ce seudevdtbe te ene ipensecesaenstese & D 
Friends .....+++.++.+.Dedicated to Mdme, Bodda-Pyne 4 0 
CRS GOT oc ccs 08 snsescceeeaece sce 0 





BY ALFRED PLUMPTON. 





The Trooper (Sung by Mr. Maybrick) ......c0.....05. 4 0 
The Wanderers, (Sung by Mdlle. Drasdil) ............ 4 0 
The above are suitable for either Contralto or Baritone voices, 
I once had a sweet little doll, dear. In @ and B flat, 
(Sung hy Miss Enriquez) .....0s0eee0+% » 40 





BY THE COUNTESS OF CHARLEMONT. 
ID Wc scctoeguabeiucendyiads i oscesanaen ne 
PINES: vs eievciante bode te4a 
WOME wo 06 cee 86 


eres 


— 
iJ 





BY HENRY SMART. 





The Reindeer Bells, Song. (Baritone) .......sseesee0e 8 0 
Queen of Beanty. _ ee oe 
The Laud of the Setting Sun. Duet. (Mezzo-Soprano 
and Tenor) 000000 000000 oe 0000 on neces ee ee ee cone ce cece 


ao 
o 


8 0 
Por ever and for aye ........0es+eeeeees ceveccese » 40 
Eventide. Trio, 6.8.) 0s v0.00 0005 4 
tn ' 06 6000 6006 ce 00 cccceees 0 
CU FIN. vn cbse ndse sons dick'se veddeesecalee 0 
—»———. 
LONDON: 


J.B. CRAMER & CO., 
REGENT STREET, W. 


Second _s,, 





——y 


CRAMERS’ 
CITY PIANOFORTE ROOMS, 


43, MOORGATE STREET, 


NOW CONSIST OF 


SEVEN SPACIOUS APARTMENTS. 


Two of the adjoining tenements have been recently added to the already existing 
accommodation, and have been converted into a suite of noble Saloons, affording space 
for an unusual, if not unrivalled, display of Pianofortes by the principal manufacturers 
—viz., 


BROADWOOD, COLLARD, ERARD, KIRKMAN & CRAMER. 


To each maker a room is assigned, and for the first time in the City of London there 
is an establishment containing within itself a large and carefully selected Stock of 
Pianofortes by all these eminent manufacturers. 


By this combination, purchasers, instead of being compelled as heretofore to visit 
the different Pianoforte manufactories, situated as they are in various parts of London, 
will find the productions of the above firms in all their varieties in one establishment, 


with the further advantage of prices precisely the same as those charged by the manu- 
facturers themselves. 


First Saloon: Pianofortes . . by BROADWOOD. 


Pianofortes .. by COLLARD. 
Pianofortes .. by ERARD. 

Pianofortes .. by KIRKMAN. 
Pianofortes . . by CRAMER. 
Sixth 1. Harmoniums. - by CRAMER. 
Seventh ,, American Organs by CRAMER. 


In the numerous smaller rooms are instruments that have been in use, and which 
are sold at prices more or less reduced, or hired at the usual monthly, quarterly, or 
yearly rates. 


Third - 
Fourth seo, 
Fifth = 





THE THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM OF HIRE 


originated by Cramers, although it has been partially adopted by others, is carried 
out on a large and liberal scale only by themselves. 


This system is not applied solely to Cramers’ Pianofortes, but to the various 
descriptions of Grand and Upright Instruments manufactured by Broapwoop, Cotuarp, 
Erarp, and Kirxman, the great makers of the trade. 


The advantages of dealing with Cramers may be thus summarised :—Economy of 
time and money ; certainty of a fine instrument, the best only being selected ; facility 
of contrast, efficient performers being always at hand to test the power, and to explain 
the peculiarities of each instrument as regards quality of tone and susceptibility of 
touch; the greatest number as well as the greatest variety from which to select. 





CRAMERS’ GALLERY IN REGENT STREET 


is also full of a magnificent selection of 


PIANOFORTES, HARPS, HARMONIUMS, AMERICAN ORGANS, 
AND ORGANS FOR CHURCH AND CHAMBER, 





At BRIGHTON, 


In addition to their present Warerooms, 64, WEST STREET, Cramens have 
opened a very elegant New Saloon in the WESTERN ROAD, where Families 
visiting the Coast can be readily accommodated with any kind of Pianoforte by an 
of the well-known makers, as well as with Harmoniums and American Organs, hich 
are issued from their factories in Kentish and Camden Town in large and steadily 
increasing numbers, and at prices ranging from 6 to 200 guineas. 





Illustrated Price Lists and all information on application to 


J. B. CRAMER & CO., Recent Street, W. 
J. B. CRAMER & CO., Moorgate Street, Cry. 
J 


B 
. B, CRAMER & CO., West Srazzer, & Western Roap, Baiautoy. 
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ARTHUR 8S. SULLIVAN’S 
ORATORIO, . 


“THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD.” 























PART THE FIRST. 























i & ‘ 
LET US NOW GO EVEN UNTO JERUSALEM. Chorus of BLESSED ARE THEY THAT ARE PERSECUTED. Solo (p.).,) é 
hertttl n<caskudsekevicsinancecciciinstendiamaeiiie 1 8 HE MAKETH THE SUN TO RISE. Chorus ................ 11 
THE WHOLE EARTH I8 AT REST. Chorus of Shepherds .... 0 9 | WEEP YE NOT FOR THE DEAD. (Ix Bermaxy.) Introduction, &, 0 19 
IN RAMA WAS THERE A VOICE HEARD. Solo (s.) and | THE GRAVE CANNOT PRAISE THEE. Chorus.............. 19 
Cis Jcccdasnesned pddudictnsbusebauidenmes selidsbeakes 0 9 | BLESSED BE THE KINGDOM. Chorus of Disciples.......... 
I WILL POUR MY SPIRIT. Chorus ......cccesseeeeecceeeeees 1 9 | IF THOU HAD'ST KNOWN. Solo (B.) .....e..ceccceceeeecs. j +e 
DOUBTLESS THOU ART OUR FATHER. Quintet (s.s.a.7.2.).. 1 1 | HOSANNA TO THE SON OF DAVID. Trio (s.8.4.) and Chorus., 1 4 
PART THE SECOND. 
3. 
YEA, THOUGH I WALK THROUGH THE VALLEY. Quartet THE LORD IS RISEN. Chorus (5.8.4.7.B.B.) ..cecccceseseccecs es 
AD * vninidesasucinoneie Siicdind OR frre dilfiniee @4 HIM HATH GOD EXALTED, Finale Chorus............ oledet "9m 
MEN AND BRETHREN. Chorus .......0000. SORE SEM 1 6 
The above are printed separately for the convenience of Choral Societies, in the small size. 
THE FOLLOWING ARE PUBLISHED SEPARATELY, FULL SIZE. 
P a d. 
REFRAIN THY VOICE FROM WEEPING. In A flat andG (x.) 4 0 SP WE BE GEE Oo cincccknascevcvivisndicnaenk. ok 4 ° 
DAUGHTERS OF JERUSALEM. In Band A flat (.) ......-06. 4 0 HOSANNA TQ THE SON OF DAVID. Chamber Trio .......... 3 0 
WEEP YE NOT FOR THE DEAD (¢.) ......ccecceeeeeeeessees 4 0 | BETHLEHEM—PASTORAL SYMPHONY. Instrumental Solo .. 3 0 
GOD SHALL WIPE AWAY ALL TEARS. InE and G (c.)...... 40 | 
Lonpon: J. B. CRAMER AND CO., .201, REGENT STREET, W. 
JACOB. 
A Sacred Cantata. 
THE WORDS COMPILED FROM THE TIOLY SCRIPTURES, BY 
“CATU I 
JI. C. M = 
THE MUSIC COMPOSED BY 
HBPNWRY SMART. 
s. d. 8. d. 
BLESSED IS THE MAN. Chorus (8.A.7.B.) ..cecceccsecceceeeee 0 10 BEHOLD HOW GOOD AND PLEASANT Chorus (Unaccompanied) 0 4 
HAPPY ART THOU, O JACOB, Chorus (8.4.7.B.) ....seeeeseeee 1 8 OH, PRAISE THE LORD. Finale Chorus..........+ mR 09 
T'he above pieces are published separately, for the convenience of Choral Societies. 
THE FOLLOWING ARE PUBLISHED SEPARATELY, FULL SIZE. 
ps. di & 
OH THOU THAT HEAREST PRAYER. Air Bie 8 <Pire> 0 THE GOOD SHEPHERD GIVETH HIS LIFE......-+000+000+ 8 
PASTORAL INTRODUCTION. Pinmotorte,s ses ereehosy cond srety @ 6 BE THOU PATIENT. Aria (Contralto)......cseeeeseeeeeeerers 3 0 
SE 





Lonvon: J. B. CRAMER AND CO., 201, REGENT STREET, W. 








Fruated and Published by Jpyns Swirt, of 65, King-street, Goldep-square, in the County of Middlesex, at phe printing-offics of Swiyr & Co., 65, King-strest aforesaid—Friday, Jan. * ye 


